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EDITORIALS 


“Teaching Them to Observe Triumphant over death and the grave, 


All Things ” Matthew 28:20 the risen Christ still had work to do 
j j on earth before ascending to His 


Heavenly Father. He still had to reassure His troubled disciples. By appear- 
ing to individuals on Easter Day, and to the group on Easter evening, and 
again a week later, He convinced them all that He really was alive. Through 
His matchless love for them, He stimulated their love for Him, and gave to 
Peter and the others the strongest motivation for all of their work for Him: 
“Lovest thou Me? Feed My sheep! Feed My lambs!” And now He gathered 
the disciples about Him once more on the day of His ascension. His words 
were few, but they were full of meaning for the disciples. In the light of 
the past several years of His teaching, they might have been something like 
this: 

“Gol Do not ask to stay in your own home town, along your own beloved 
lake, even in your own country. Go into all the world! Make disciples of 
your own neighbors first, then of your own race. Work first in Jerusalem, 
then in all Judea, and then among all men of all races, even unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth! Show them their sinfulness and their eternally lost 
condition, My Father's love and My sacrifice in full atonement for their sins, 
their high privilege of loving Me and of showing their love in willing service 
to My cause. Teach them to observe My divine law in all their relationships 
with each other, not in rebellious and sullen submission to My sovereign will 
or in grudging repayment for what I have done for them, but in a spontaneous 
and joyous outpouring of their grateful hearts and of their best talents in My 
service. Teach them to observe the same principle of patient and unfailing 
love toward those who despise them and hate them, even toward those who 
despitefully use them and persecute them, so that by their example, if not by 
their teaching, all men will be drawn to Me and become children of My 
Heavenly Father. But in your teaching of the truth and in your zealous pas- 
sion for the souls of others, never neglect your love for each other, your for- 
bearance toward each other’s weaknesses, your patience in dealing with each 
other’s faults and failings, so that we all may be one, you and I and My 
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Heavenly Father! Will your gracious words to outsiders mean anything if 
your actions toward each other belie them, if you doubt each other’s 
motives, if you are jealous of each other’s successes, if you eagerly examine 
every word and act of your brother to find some flaw which you think you 
can magnify for My glory, some frayed seam which you can rip open in My 
name? Little children, love one another as I love you, and these things 
cannot be!” 

Down through the ages comes the voice of Jesus, “Lo, I am with you 
alway.” He is with each one of you, His faithful teachers in His year 1953 
and even unto the end of the world. A. K. 


The Family in Every family acts as a powerful force to 
Christian Indoctrination indoctrinate its members in what is con- 

sidered “right” modes of conduct. This 
inculcation of modes of thought and patterns of belief is in every sense of 
the word “education.” It achieves modification of behavior; it shapes the 
thought and conduct of the members of the family, young and old. For the 
child the very language used in the home, and in particular the emotionally 
charged expressions, become powerful regulative influences. With the in- 
creasingly mature child and with the adult members of the family, these 
modes of thought and patterns of belief that have their roots in the family 
may come into competition with different values held by other individuals 
and by other groups. As long as the family retains its dynamic relation to 
the individual member, however, it has a strategic role to play in shaping 
conduct. 

Whether or not the educative influence of the family is Christian will 
depend on the extent to which the modes of thought and patterns are rooted 
in Scripture. If there is recognition of the love of God in Christ, if there is 
a vital faith and trust in God, if there is a practical application of the love 
toward God and the love toward man, which is the sum and substance of 
the Law, then that education is Christian. To the extent that these elements 
are lacking, the education is non-Christian. 

The Church is much concerned with the matter of early and continued 
training in Christian doctrine and in the application of Christian doctrine to 
life. The extensive program of Christian education developed by the Church 
is evidence that the Church takes seriously the divine instructions for Chris- 
tian education. To the extent that the Church recognizes the strategic role of 
the family in indoctrinating and habituating the child to the Christian way 
of life, to that extent will it give special attention to parent education and 
to home-church co-operation. Working as a team, home and church will 
follow God's plan for Christian education, for by God's clear directive in 
Scripture it is a shared responsibility between the home and the church. 

ARTHUR L. MILLER 
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Teaching About Religion There is increasing pressure on the Ameri- 
can scene to incorporate religion in some 


form into the public school curriculum. American educators recognize that 
religion is a motivating force for good behavior and morality. 

On the other hand, these same public educators are happy to have the 
separation-of-Church-and-State principle keep the leaders of the various and 
numerous denominations out of their school programs. 

Now leaders in public education are looking for some “gimmick” which 
will give them the motivating force of religion for making good citizens of 
their pupils without opening the floodgates of sectarian meddling. They have 
pounced upon the idea of teaching about religion. 

By bringing a specially trained teacher into the school they can present 
some of the great facts of the Christian religion. They can pass on a whole 
body of knowledge. They will not take the responsibility for inspiring their 
children with a specific religion, nor will they supervise their moral living. 

Then this teaching about religion becomes a rationalistic transmission 
of factual material. Pupils must give the facts back in tests, and there it stops. 

This is different from the Lord’s command. He said, “Teaching them to 
observe (to do, to carry out) all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
He has also said, “If ye continue in My Word, then are ye My disciples.” 
The Church continued in the Apostles’ doctrine. 

They cannot see that mere knowledge about religion does not change the 
life. There must be knowledge first, then comes believing, and out of believ- 
ing there comes acceptable action. All three must be present and active. 

Our teaching must be a teaching of the observances of religion with 
plenty of opportunity for practice. We must teach the Bible, a useful use 
of the Bible, so that it becomes intelligible to our people. Our teaching must 
be a teaching of the Gospel, so that the peace, the comfort, and the joy of 
God’s grace carry over into the actual daily living of our people. Our teach- 
ing of the Ten Commandments must be a direct carrying over of correct 
moral behavior from the definition of the term to the actual carrying out of 
the moral act motivated by a love for Christ. Then we are teaching religion, 
and not merely about religion. JG 


Saturday Schools — In this issue of Lutheran Education you will 


: . find a well-written article by the Rev. Remus 
Vacation Bible Schools Rein, entitled “One Thousand More Saturday 


Schools.” You will also find a review of the vacation Bible school materials 
edited by Mr. A. W. Gross, which Concordia Publishing House has available. 

These agencies, the Saturday school and the vacation Bible school, are 
useful and helpful in many ways. They may not fit into a time schedule as 
conveniently as does the Sunday school. They are not as thoroughgoing and 
efficient in getting a large body of Christian religious material across to the 
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pupil as does the regular parish school. Yet the Saturday school and the 
vacation Bible school dare not be despised nor neglected. 

These agencies sometimes must substitute for the parish school to give 
children a Christian training where those children cannot be brought to such 
a school. They can prepare a certain segment of the child population for 
the confirmation class. 

Now is the time to plan, if you haven't, a Saturday school for next fall. 
Now is the time to buy those materials for the vacation Bible school you have 
planned for this summer. {2@2 


He’s Slipping Joe Doe will speak! The conference committee had 

worked diligently to garnish the program with a speaker 
of prominence. Joe Doe had a good reputation. His contemplated appearance 
was advertised far and wide. Joe came. He spoke. He jostled and juggled 
words in a unique fashion. He made enough off-color remarks to cause the 
more sensitive to gasp and the more calloused to lift eyebrows. He quoted 
and unquoted frequently to impress the brethren with the expanse of his 
contacts. He concluded. After lunch people gathered in whisper-groups 
and said, “He’s slipping.” 

Klem Bem had a fine record in college. He embarked on a successful 
professional career. He was catapulted from one position of prominence to 
another. Finally he decided to share his fund of knowledge through the 
press. He wrote. People read. They laid the material aside with the comment: 
“He's slipping.” 

“He’s slipping.” What a tragic verdict. 

What causes people to slipP There are several reasons. Growth may be 
stunted by too many suckers which sap one’s energy — too many avocational 
and extracurricular functions (goat feathers). Development may be impeded 
by an inflation of the ego. A pastor may take his routine exit-door compli- 
ments too seriously and conclude that he can produce without preparing. 
A teacher may feel that he can successfully ad-lib his program because chil- 
dren rarely have the privilege of passing judgment on the quality of his work. 
The possibility exists that slipping could be a consequence of sheer laziness. 

How can slipping be prevented? Teachers should spend some time associat- 
ing with cultured adults. Constant contact with children does not assure 
many-sided growth. A refresher in a summer school has a beneficent effect. 
Reputable magazines besides the Friday Morning Gazette should be read. 
Professional conferences and conventions contribute significantly to develop- 
ment. Probably one of the best ways to grow is to prepare papers for con- 
ferences and publications. 

When a man’s slip is showing, we should be courteous and gracious enough 
to tell him and suggest a remedy. eG: 
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A Dog's Life Under the heading “Got a New Pup?” a community 
newspaper published the following: 
Did you get a new pup? 
If you did, there are a few things you should know about making his life a happy 


one — and your's, too. 

First, be sure to select a spot in the house he will be able to call his own. Place 
his bed there. An ordinary box filled with shredded paper will do — and put near 
it a toy, rubber ball or bone, to help him cut his teeth on and divert his attention 
from mischievous deeds. 


And don’t overstuff him or handle him unnecessarily, or you may end up with 
a sick or dead pup. 

And one final caution — pups will get confused with excitement. Try to keep 
the pup in a place where confusion won't upset him and make him sick. 

The instructions call to mind a visit to a well-equipped pigsty. The farmer 
was quite distressed when his guest asked questions and thereby created noise 
which could possibly disturb the complacency of his brooding sows. Said the 
patron of swine: “Do you want to make nervous wrecks out of my pigs? After 
this when you go into the building, you can look, but please don’t talk.” 

Have you ever visited a fancy dairy farm, the kind that provides soft and 
soothing symphonic music for the cows during the milking period, the kind 
that has a scientifically prepared diet for each animal? Sometime ask the 
farmer to play some Spike Jones for his animals, and then wait for his vehement 
negative response. “Do you want to ruin my dairy herd?” he will query. 

What would happen to a dog, a pig, or a cow if you provided it with 
a daily diet of “torrid and terrific” syncopation, “Murder in the Bowery” motion 
pictures, “The Itchy Finger Gang of Gun Slingers” on television, interspersed 
with “coke,” chips, and candy? 

People have made much progress in determining the needs of their animals. 
May the day come soon when their children will receive more and better care 
and consideration. Much has been done on the curative side of child develop- 
ment, but much remains to be done on the preventive side. The proverbial 
“ounce of prevention” should be applied. 

Read again the instructions on how to raise a pup. In general, aren't these 
same principles equally applicable to children? 

Who has been making those disparaging remarks about a dog’s life? 

H. G. 


Tse TEACHER’s INFLUENCE. — Teaching methods, curriculum, discipline — 
none of these are relatively important. What the teacher is matters more than 
what he does. What the teacher is, and what motivates him in teaching, is far 
more important than what or how he teaches. Is a man teaching because he 
loves children and wants to give or because he hates children and wants to 
make them mind or learn? The value system of the teacher matters. His ideals, 
his emphasis, his attitude, his patterns of love and hate, his techniques of 
human interrelationships. — Kart A. MENNINGER of the Menninger Foundation 
School of Graduate Psychiatric Training of Topeka, Kans., at the meeting of the 
National Citizens’ Commission in St. Louis. 


1,000 More Saturday Schools 


R. C. Rein 


Do you have a Saturday school in 
your congregation? If not, perhaps 
your congregation is one of at least 
a thousand congregations in Synod 
that should establish this agency. 
This assumption is based on the belief 
that we can have at least one Saturday 
school in every four congregations in 
Synod that do not have a Christian 
day school. 


CONSIDER THIS QUESTION 


There are more than 4,000 congre- 
gations in Synod that do not have a 
Christian day school. It is true that 
many of these congregations could 
have a Christian day school if they 
really wanted one. On the other hand, 
many of these congregations rightly 
contend that they are neither numeri- 
cally strong enough nor financially 
able to have a Christian day school. 

Granting that many congregations 
cannot have a Christian day school, 
the question arises: What shall these 
congregations do about the Savior’s 
command to His Church, “teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you,” as this com- 
mand relates to their children? 

There are only two possible answers 
to this question. The first answer, in 
effect, runs like this: Since we are not 
able to have a Christian day school, 
the program of Christian education 
in our congregation cannot amount to 
much; nor can anyone expect us to 
accomplish anything really worth 
while. Congregations that take this 
view get along with the barest 
minimum. Little, if any, consideration 


is given to facilities in which to teach; 
little, if any, attention is given to the 
people who are to do the teaching; 
and still less thought is given to the 
moral and financial support of the 
teaching program. 

The other answer to the above 
question runs like this: Since we can- 
not have a Christian day school, it 
behooves us to make the best possible 
use of our part-time agencies and to 
raise the efficiency standard of these 
agencies to the highest level possible. 
Congregations that hold this view 
honestly strive to provide adequate 
teaching facilities, they carefully 
select and train their teachers, they 
support their educational program, 
and they study plans for providing 
the maximum amount of teaching 
time. 

Quite obviously, only the latter 
answer to the above question is cor- 
rect. Accordingly, every congregation 
without a Christian day school should 
eamestly strive to provide the best 
possible program of education through 
its part-time agencies. 

NOW LET’S BE FRANK 

The Savior’s divine command to 
teach (Matt. 28:20) is a command 
that has been given to the Church. 
In obedience to this command the 
Christian congregation is to establish 
educational agencies through which it 
believes it can best, under its circum- 
stances, discharge this obligation. 

But can a congregation conscien- 
tiously say that it is carrying out the 
divine command to teach when it 
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1,000 MORE SATURDAY SCHOOLS 


provides only one hour of instruction 
per week through a Sunday school? 
In many instances the Sunday school 
is the only educational agency in the 
congregation that children attend be- 
fore entering the children’s confirma- 
tion class. And we need to be re- 
minded that the attendance in the 
average Sunday school is not better 
than two thirds of the enrollment. 

Should a congregation be satisfied 
with the barest minimum for its chil- 
dren? And, beyond its obligation to 
its children, does not the local con- 
gregation also have an obligation to 
its sister congregations? Can a con- 
gregation which has a teaching pro- 
gram that is woefully weak freely 
transfer its members to a sister con- 
gregation that has an efficient teach- 
ing program? Is not every congrega- 
tion obligated to do all in its power to 
indoctrinate its members? Is not 
every congregation, as a member of 
Synod, under the obligation of love to 
earnestly strive for “the conservation 
and promotion of the unity of the true 
faith, and a united defense against 
schism and sectarianism’? Can a con- 
gregation truthfully say that it is do- 
ing this when it provides less than one 
hour of instruction per week, on an 
average, for its children of pre-con- 
firmation age? 

But how can the congregation with- 
out a Christian day school provide 
additional teaching time for its chil- 
dren? 

AN EFFECTIVE SOLUTION 


The Saturday school can provide an 
effective solution. In many instances 
it offers the only solution. 

Some congregations make use of 
the public school released-time pro- 
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gram. But this plan is not always 
possible, owing to different public 
school districts within the parish, 
transportation difficulties, and legal 
restrictions. There is also a limitation 
on the teaching time. The objection 
may also be raised that there is an 
infringement on public school time 
if not on public school property. 

The vacation Bible school and/or 
the summer school are excellent part- 
time educational agencies. However, 
neither one should be regarded as a 
substitute for the Saturday school; in- 
stead, both should supplement it. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
THE SATURDAY SCHOOL 
The Saturday school has certain ad- 
vantages over any and all other part- 
time educational agencies. Included 

among these are the following: * 

1. It offers more time for thorough 
instruction. 

2. It occupies the children on a day 
on which they are not obliged to 
attend other classes. 

3. It is not affected by disturbances 
and distractions which frequently 
result when other people are pres- 
ent to cause interruptions, as, e. g., 
in the Sunday school. 

4. It permits a staggering of classes 
where there is only a limited 
amount of teaching help. 

5. Since there is little, if any, compe- 
tition on the part of other churches, 
the Lutheran Saturday school can 
serve as an effective missionary 
agency to win unchurched children 
for Christ. 


* Taken from “The Saturday School,” an 
article by the writer, Parish Education, Jan- 
uary, 1951. 
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6. Because it has the advantage of ad- 
ditional time, the Saturday school 
can offer a greater variety of in- 
struction. 


7. In cases where it is impossible for 
the pastor to be present for the 
Sunday school session, the Satur- 
day school offers him the valuable 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the children and to 
cultivate their friendship, love, and 
confidence. 


It is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to adequately instruct a 
child in the children’s confirmation 
class if the only previous instruction 
was that which the child received 
in Sunday school. Pastors, above all, 
know this. But the congregation, as 
parent and sponsor of the educational 
program, ought to be the first to 
recognize this fact. 


CURRICULUM 


The Saturday school can serve most 
effectively as an agency to provide 
pre-confirmation instruction. To this 
end the Saturday school should center 
its attention especially on the Cate- 
chism. In so doing there will be no 
conflict with the curriculum of the 
Sunday school, which concerns itself 
chiefly with the Bible Story. 

Again, a portion of the Saturday 
school time can be used for teaching 
children the treasured hymns of the 
Church. A children’s choir can be 
used for teaching children the treas- 
ured hymns of the Church. A chil- 
dren’s choir can be formed which may 
sing from time to time in the church 
service. This will improve the at- 
tendance and increase the interest of 
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children in the worship services of 
the church. 

Furthermore, the Saturday school 
allows adequate time for instruction 
in areas such as Bible Study, Mission 
Study, Stewardship, Worship, Church 
History, and Handwork.* 


“CAN WE AFFORD IT?” 

The question is not whether a con- 
gregation can afford to have a Satur- 
day school; it is rather a question of 
whether a congregation can afford not 
to have one. 

Congregations that already have a 
Christian day school may also ponder 
the need for adding a Saturday school 
to provide a more thorough instruc- 
tion for those children in the congre- 
gation who are not enrolled in the 
Christian day school. 

But the question is one that should 
be answered in the affirmative espe- 
cially by those congregations that are 
not able to have a Christian day 
school. 

It may be necessary in some con- 
gregations to pay a normal fee to the 
teacher of the Saturday school. If so, 
this will amount to a mere fraction 
of what it costs to operate a Christian 
day school. A very conservative esti- 
mate is that it costs from $80 to $100 
per year per child to operate a Chris- 
tian day school. This does not include 
the initial investment nor the de- 
preciation of buildings, equipment, 
and the like. If the Saturday school 
meets for two hours for forty Satur- 
days in the year, and if in addition to 
the pastor there would be another 


* Suggestions on instructional materials 
for these subjects are given in the article 
“The Saturday School.” Ibid. 
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teacher who would receive $1.00 per 
hour, it would still cost a congregation 
only $80 a year for its Saturday school 
— the price that it costs for one child 
in a Christian day school. 

Surely, there is not a single con- 
gregation that cannot afford a Satur- 
day school for financial reasons. In 
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fact, while we can think of many ex- 
cuses, we cannot think of a single 
valid reason why many of our con- 
gregations do not have this agency. 
With an earnest resolve, and under 
the Lord’s blessing, we should have, 
and we can have, at least 1,000 more 
Satruday schools in our Synod. 


THE PRESIDENT ON EDUCATION. — President Eisenhower's first official state- 
ment on education was contained in his State of the Union message. He said: 


“Our school system demands some prompt, effective help. During each of 
the last two years, more than one and a half million children have swelled the 
elementary and secondary school population of the country. Generally, the 
school population is proportionately higher in States with low per capita income. 
This whole situation calls for careful Congressional study and action. I am sure 
you share my conviction that the firm conditions of Federal aid must be proved 


need and proved lack of income. 


“One phase of the school problem demands special attention. The school 
population of many districts has been greatly increased by the swift growth of 
defense activities. These activities have added little or nothing to the tax 
resources of the communities affected. Legislation aiding construction of schools 
in these districts expires on June 80. This law should be renewed; and, likewise, 
the partial payments for current operating expenses for these particular school 
districts should be made, including the deficiency requirement of the current 


fiscal year.” 


The President also promised to study all Federal-State relationships. 


He said: 


“To bring clear purpose and orderly procedure into this field, I anticipate 
a thorough study of the proper relationship among Federal, State, and local 
programs. I shail shortly send you specific recommendations for establishing 
an appropriate commission together with a reorganization plan defining new 
adminstrative status for all Federal activities in health, education, and social 
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Let ME Gummer a LITTLE CHILD 


Dear Lord, I do not ask 


That Thou should’st give me some work of Thine, 
Some noble calling, or some wondrous task. 
Give me a little hand to hold in mine; 

Give me a little child to point the way 

Over the strange, sweet path that leads to Thee; 
Give me two shining eyes Thy face to see. 

The only crown I ask, dear Lord, to wear 

Is this, that I may teach a little child. 

I do not ask that I may ever stand 

Among the wise, the worthy, or the great; 

I only ask that softly, hand in hand, 


A child and I may enter at the gate. 


Author Unknown 


Curriculum Administration 
in Lutheran Elementary Schools * 


Martin F, LUEBKE 


While Lutheran schools have been 
a part of the American educational 
scene since Colonial times, the ele- 
mentary schools of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod have been 
in existence only in the past hundred 
years. This study has dealt with the 
“larger” Lutheran elementary schools 
in the five States of the Middle West 
that at one time comprised the Old 
Northwest Territory. Since no schools 
with enrollments below 150 pupils 
were considered, the findings of this 
study do not necessarily apply to the 
smaller schools in the system. The 
schools included in the survey range 
in size from enrollments of 150 to 450 
pupils, with an average of 228. 
Among these the smaller schools 
employ as few as four teachers, and 
the larger ones employ as many as 
twelve teachers, with an average of 
6.4 teachers per school. The total en- 
rollment of these schools is 19,885. 
This constitutes approximately one 
fifth of the total enrollment in all of 
the Lutheran elementary schools of 
the Missouri Synod. 

The primary reason for the exist- 
ence of Lutheran elementary schools 
is to be found in the determination 
to promote a way of life which is 
grounded in the Bible as the inerrant 
Word of God. Thus Lutheran edu- 
cation is determined first of all by 
a set of Scriptural principles which 
state that there is not only a here 
but also a hereafter, that man and 
the universe are the creation of Al- 
mighty God, that man possesses an 


immortal soul, that man is sinful and 
can be saved only by faith in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.f The Lu- 
theran point of view senses a need 
for a unified program of instruction 
that integrates both the sacred and 
the secular into one school environ- 
ment for the child. The co-ordination 
and integration of the sacred and the 
secular require that the Christian 
point of view permeate all instruc- 
tion and learning. Lutherans believe 
that when this is done adequately and 
efficiently, the child receives the 
knowledge necessary for the salva- 
tion of his soul as well as the proper 
motivation for worthy citizenship in 
the State. Lutheran schools, then, 
have a twofold purpose: (1) to im- 
part religious training and (2) to 
teach the necessary skills, habits, and 
attitudes that make the child a well- 
adjusted member of society. 


LEVELS OF SUPERVISION 
Since the individual congregations 
that support and maintain the schools 
are locally autonomous, it follows that 
the schools likewise are locally con- 
trolled. Supervision on the various 


* This article is the summary and rec- 
ommendations of the author’s Survey of 
Curriculum Administration in Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools of the Missouri Synod. Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1951. 

+ Paul Bretscher, The Lutheran Elemen- 
tary School: An Interpretation (Board of 
Christian Education of the Northern Illinois 
District of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, 1940) 
Paulk 


? 
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CURRICULUM ADMINISTRATION 


synodical levels is largely promo- 
tional, advisory, and informational in 
nature and involves no direct admin- 
istrative authority. The work of the 
synodical Board for Parish Education 
is largely staff activity. As such it 
provides many services which the 
local school could not provide for 
itself. 

At the synodical District level, 
supervision and professional guidance 
is provided by the District superin- 
tendents of Lutheran schools, who 
also provide assistance to congrega- 
tions in the procurement of candi- 
dates for teaching positions. 

Synodical circuits are subdivisions 
of the larger geographical Districts 
into groups of neighboring congre- 
gations. At this level the Visitor of 
the circuit is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for supervision in the 
schools. 

At the local level the voters’ as- 
sembly of each congregation main- 
taining a school exercises direct ad- 
ministrative and supervisory author- 
ity except in a few cases where asso- 
ciations of congregations own and 
operate consolidated schools. The 
voters’ assembly ordinarily elects a 
Board of Christian Education, which 
in turn is responsible for administer- 
ing the program of Christian educa- 
tion in the parish. As the spiritual 
head of the entire congregation the 
pastor is also responsible for super- 
vision in the school.* Quite generally 


* The pastor is sometimes referred to as 
the superintendent of the school. The “super- 
intendent” does not, however, bear the same 
connotation as it does in public school term- 
inology, because the pastor does not, as a 
rule, perform the functions ordinarily as- 
sociated with this position. It is more ac- 
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he delegates his responsibility to the 
principal and the faculty by permit- 
ting them to direct the activities of 
the school. The principal, therefore, 
becomes: the administrative head of 
the school, and as such he is placed 
in a strategic position. The quality of 
the administration will depend in 
large part upon the professional com- 
petency of the principal. 


PUPIL — TEACHER RATIOS 


Pupil-teacher ratios in the 85 schools 
reporting indicate that the average 
number of pupils per teacher is 85.4. 
Thus many schools are contending 
with the problem of large classes. 
The ever-increasing number of chil- 
dren and the accompanying teacher 
shortage are a challenge to greater 
efforts on the part of schools for 
teacher recruitment. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 

A unique feature of the Lutheran 
elementary school system is the large 
number of male teachers who make 
a career of teaching in the elementary 
school. Men teachers comprise 56 per 
cent of the total number of teachers 
employed by the schools included in 
the survey. This percentage is higher 
still in the entire system since the 
smaller schools employ men teachers 
for the most part. Regular male 
teachers enjoy permanent tenure, 
serve and are paid on a twelve-month 


curate simply to use his regular title of 
“pastor.” He is the “shepherd of the whole 
flock” and as such is responsible also for the 
administration of the school or schools of 
the parish. A clarification and defining of 
terms to denote specific positions of the 
professional workers in the parish is a matter 
for further study. 
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basis, and are called to their respec- 
tive positions in the same way as the 
pastors are called to serve in the 
congregations. Women teachers are 
ordinarily contract teachers who serve 
on a ten-month basis. There is, how- 
ever, a trend toward having also the 
women teachers serve on a twelve- 
month basis. Emergency personnel, 
those teachers who are not graduates 
of teacher-training institutions, ac- 
count for 14 per cent of the total 
TEACHERS ~ 


56, 


INSTALLED .MEN TEACHERS - 54.17% 


TRAINED WOMEN TEACHERS - 32.0% 


3 


‘l. 
_ Kn 
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number of teachers in the schools 
included in the survey, The problem 
of teacher recruitment is made more 
urgent because it has become neces- 
sary to engage emergency teachers in 
quite a few schools. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

Almost all the schools are organ- 
ized on either the K-8 or the 1-8 
plan. Further study ought to be 
given to the feasibility of including 
the ninth grade in the school, par- 
ticularly in those localities where the 
public schools employ the 6-3-8 plan 
of organization. Should this be done, 
it might be wise to extend the time 
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for the rite of confirmation from the 
eighth to the ninth grade. This sug- 
gests a problem for further study on 
the part of pastors and_ teachers. 
Although 66 per cent of the schools 
include the kindergarten, more schools 
ought to plan ways and means where- 
by kindergarten could be established, 
since they have become an integral 
part of the elementary school as it 
exists in America today. 

Some form of departmentalization 
exists in half of the schools. The 
major area of departmentalization 
lies chiefly in the teaching of music. 
Since departmentalization is effected 
through an exchange of teachers, 
various other subjects will also need 
to be taught on a departmental plan. 
Art education and the social studies 
were listed most frequently after 
music as being departmentalized. In 
the main the schools operate on the 
self-contained classroom basis, thus 
making one teacher responsible for 
the development of the child during 
the school day. 

A topic for further research could 
well be the grade placement of sub- 
ject matter in the Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools. This is needed 
particularly in the field of religious 
education, where the body of re- 
search to date is somewhat limited. 
There seems to be a lack in the inclu- 
sion of the household and industrial 
arts in the curriculum. Quite likely 
this is the result of limited facilities 
and equipment. In accord with cur- 
rent trends new schools should in- 
clude plans for providing the neces- 
sary facilities and equipment for 
teaching these subjects. 
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THE POSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The data show that congregations 
and school faculties are reluctant to 
grant executive power to any indi- 
vidual although they have in all cases 
designated one of the teachers as 
the principal. If the principal is to 
be more than a titular classification, 
his position will need to be more ade- 
quately defined in the future. Only 
37 per cent of the principals have 
been given specific guides which 
define their positions. No doubt a 
large percentage of the principals 
have come to a tacit understanding 
of their duties and responsibilities. 
However, the fact that 34 per cent 
of the principals state that they are 
not clear as to the extent of their 
authority and responsibility is an 
indication that faculties, Boards of 
Christian Education, and congrega- 
tions should define the position and 
duties of the principal and allocate 
responsibility. The initiative for this 
activity should come from the prin- 
cipal. A suggested procedure might 
be for the principal to discuss the 
problem with the faculty and later 
also with the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. The board could make recom- 
mendations to the voters’ assembly. 
Such a plan would help to insure a 
solution satisfactory to all concerned 
in the matter. 

Only 41 per cent of the principals 
receive clerical assistance in one form 
or another. The assistance which is 
provided is only of a part-time nature. 
Most frequently the assistance is 
given by the pastor’s secretary or the 
church secretary. Principals who re- 
ceive no clerical help might explore 
the possibilities for securing volunteer 
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help as a first step in educating the 
constituency of the need for clerical 
help and the benefits accruing there- 
from. 

In 52 per cent of the schools the 
budget requests for instructional 
equipment and supplies are prepared 
by the Board of Christian Education 
and the faculty. It would seem that 
the principal ought to be given this 
responsibility. A suggested procedure 
is for the principal to prepare the 
budget requests, which are in turn 
approved by the school faculty and 
the Board of Christian Education for 
adoption and approval by the voters’ 
assembly of the congregation. After 
the budget appropriations for equip- 
ment and supplies have been made, 
the principal ought to be given the 
authority to make the necessary pur- 
chases. Such a plan would obviate 
the necessity for approaching the 
voters’ assembly every time that a 
piece of equipment is needed. 

The school faculty is responsible 
for the selection of textbooks in 
51 per cent of the schools. It is a 
joint effort of the faculty and the 
Board of Christian Education in 
37 per cent of the schools. It is 
recommended that the principal and 
the faculty select textbooks subject 
to the approval of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

School policy relative to the course 
of study is determined by the Board 
of Christian Education in 51 per 
cent of the schools and by the faculty 
in 40 per cent. The latter condition 
ought to be adjusted so that it be- 
comes the responsibility of the Board 
of Christian Education to establish 
policies, which are then put into 
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operation by the professional per- 
sonnel. The Board of Christian Edu- 
cation obviously should give careful 
consideration to the plans and sug- 
gestions of the school faculty. If the 
board is to discharge its responsibility 
for providing an adequate program 
of education in the parish, it is the 
obligation of the teaching profession 
to educate the board members to the 
trends in educational thinking and to 
the problems and needs of the school. 

Confusion exists in the minds of 
some principals as to whom they are 
directly responsible to in the dis- 
charge of their duties. If the principal 
is the executive officer of the Board of 
Christian Education, and 93 per cent 
report that they are, then they should 
also be directly responsible to this 
board. Ultimately the principal will 
have to be responsible to the voters’ 
assembly, since this body is the gov- 
erning unit in the parish. The prin- 
cipal will, however, need to establish 
a co-operative working relationship 
with the pastor of the congregation. 

Classroom teachers are members 
of the Board of Christian Education 
in 84 per cent of the schools. This is 
a desirable practice, particularly in 
the smaller schools, where the num- 
ber of teachers is not too large. It 
is, however, not good practice that 
the professional personnel should be 
granted voting power in the board 
even if they do not exercise it. This 
situation ought to be adjusted in 
those schools where it exists. 

In most schools the principal is 
responsible for the agenda for meet- 
ings of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. In those schools where this 
practice is not followed, a significant 
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number of principals are not informed 
of the agenda prior to the time of the 
meetings. This situation ought to be 
corrected if a planned program is to 
be carried out. 


SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 

Classroom visitation as a super- 
visory tool is not used too extensively, 
since 89 per cent of the principals 
are full-time teaching principals. Al- 
most all of the principals arrange for 
personal conferences with the teach- 
ers to discuss their problems and 
needs. However, since it is generally 
conceded that the principal should 
be given a maximum of supervisory 
responsibility, ways and means should 
be found whereby the principal could 
be relieved of part of his teaching 
load in order that he could give more 
attention to such activities as class- 
room observation of teaching. In 
some cases it might be possible for 
the pastor to teach several hours 
a week. For certain activities, such 
as singing or showing of motion pic- 
tures, classes could be combined so 
that the principal would be free to 
observe other classes in the building. 

Principals in Lutheran elementary 
schools will need to make the most 
of their staff meetings. Since the pos- 
sibilities for improvement of instruc- 
tion through classroom observation 
are limited, the staff meetings must 
become an essential part of the super- 
visory program. With respect to fre- 
quency of meetings, current practice 
tends toward monthly meetings. It is 
to be feared that in some schools the 
staff meetings result in a mere han- 
dling of administrative detail. More 
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frequent meetings would provide 
time and opportunity for a planned 
program in which the instructional 
problems of the school are co- 
operatively attacked. Unless meet- 
ings are held at least twice a month, 
continuity of professional study and 
growth is difficult to achieve. 
Present practice with respect to 
time of meetings favors afternoon 
meetings. Psychologically this is a 
poor time for meetings, since the 
teachers are mentally, if not physi- 
cally, tired from their day's work. 
The pressure of many other evening 
meetings which must be attended by 
the faculty members may be the 
reason why the majority of schools 
hold afternoon faculty meetings. Since 
the staff meeting is so important for 
the proper co-ordination and integra- 
tion of the school’s plan for learning, 
consideration ought to be given to the 
possibility for securing time for meet- 
ings during the school day a few 
times in the course of the school year. 
Discussing the aims and objectives 
of the course of study is an activity 
carried out by 89 per cent of the 
school faculties. Likewise almost all 
the faculties discuss teaching methods 
in their staff meetings. That only 
41 per cent of the school faculties 
discuss current professional books, 
magazines, and educational bulletins 
points to a definite weakness. Such 
materials could well serve as a basis 
for discussing methods of teaching. 
The various curricula for Lutheran 
schools prepared by Synod are 
studied on a group basis by only 
37 per cent of the school staffs. While 
the General Course of Study for 
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Lutheran Elementary Schools * may 
be used by a majority of individual 
teachers, it is studied on a group basis 
in only 57 per cent of the schools. It 
would seem that more schools ought 
to study and discuss these materials, 
since they can be very helpful in re- 
lating the Lutheran philosophy of 
education to the learning experiences 
of the children. 

While only 19 per cent of the prin- 
cipals report that local course of 
study outlines have been prepared, 
51 per cent report that the school 
faculties are presently working in this 
area. In 87 per cent of the schools 
the teachers are actively engaged in 
preparing source units or illustrative 
teaching units. This type of activity 
as well as preparing guides to child 
development and curriculum records 
of various types should be encour- 
aged. 

It is suggested that teachers of 
schools in a given locality form cur- 
riculum committees, perhaps on a cir- 
cuit basis, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing documentary materials of various 
types. Curriculum laboratories that 
provide resource materials and de- 
positories for sample textbooks and 
materials that have been developed 
might well be set up in areas where 
the concentration of Lutheran schools 
is rather high. Teachers can be given 
an excellent opportunity for in-service 
training by serving on curriculum 
committees. Such activity would also 
help to bring about greater integra- 
tion of the system of schools. 


* William A. Kramer, ed., General Course 
of Study for Lutheran Elementary Schools 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1948). 
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In general the textbook tends to 
serve as the principal basis for organ- 
izing instruction in the schools in- 
cluded in the survey. The data show 
that for the most part these schools 
use textbooks that reflect present-day 
philosophy and methods in teaching. 
Information was requested concerning 
textbooks in the language arts only. 
It is assumed that these schools are 
also using up-to-date textbooks in the 
other subject areas. A committee of 
the Superintendents’ Conference and 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education 
publishes a list of recommended 
textbooks for Lutheran elementary 
schools. This list is revised annually. 
It is believed, however, that a real 
service to the schools could be per- 
formed by this committee if criteria 
for evaluating textbooks for use in 
Lutheran schools were developed and 
disseminated among the principals. 

Library service in some schools is 
inadequate when judged by the 
standard of total available volumes 
in the individual school. More effi- 
cient library service could be secured 
if more schools would secure budget 
provision for the purchase of books 
and select one teacher on the staff 
who would serve as school librarian. 
This school librarian could be made 
responsible for properly cataloguing 
books, purchasing new books, and 
repairing damaged books. 

About one third of the schools ap- 
point one of their teachers as audio- 
visual aids director. This commend- 
able practice might well be followed 
by more schools, The possibility for 
securing a co-ordinated audio-visual 
aids program in the school can be 


enhanced _ if responsibility for this 
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service is delegated to an interested 
teacher. 

Many Lutheran schools are con- 
scious of the possibilities for enrich- 
ment of the curriculum through the 
use of community resources. Schools 
are encouraged to continue and ex- 
tend this practice. More schools 
could give attention to using the 
people of the community — the par- 
ents and other interested persons as 


helpers in the school program. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUPIL PROGRESS 

In general the promotion policies 
of the schools give consideration to 
the individual child and his needs. 
Schools do not adhere to the grade- 
standard theory. Few schools have 
adopted the policy of promotion of all 
pupils regardless of subject-matter 
achievement. Apparently principals 
and teachers prefer to allow for the 
possibilities of non-promotion in some 
cases. School faculties might well 
give consideration to the merits of the 
continuous progress plan in the pri- 
mary grades with a view toward 
introducing such a plan. 

The large classes in many schools 
make for difficulties in providing for 
individual differences. Informal abil- 
ity grouping within the classes, diag- 
nostic testing, and remedial teaching 
are being used by many schools, 

The traditional five-point scale is 
used by a majority of schools in re- 
porting pupil progress to parents. 
Although many schools supplement 
this means of reporting by various 
other media, more principals and 
teachers ought to consider using such 
means of communication as informal 
notes, letters to parents, personal 
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visits in the homes, and individual 
parent-teacher conferences. 
Standardized intelligence and 
achievement tests are being used in 
almost all the schools. The responses 
indicate that the test results are put 
to use in the majority of the schools. 
Most principals report that the results 
are discussed with the parents where 
it might prove helpful. In 78 per cent 
of the schools test results are dis- 
cussed with pupils where that is 
deemed necessary. School programs 
are modified on the basis of test re- 
sults in 90 per cent of the schools. 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE PRINCIPALS 
oF 81 LuTHERAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
REPORTED THE UsE OF VARIOUS 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
Intelligence Test Frequency 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test . 47 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test _. 84 


California Test of Mental Maturity _..__. 88 
Detroit Beginning First-Grade Intelli- 
(21s Saco dS ER ica le Mel ead ls Ss 17 


Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Maturity 14 
Detroit Advanced First-Grade Intelli- 


Genco lest ee aE II 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test 4 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test _.. 2 
Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test ______. 2 
Terman Group Test of Mental Maturity 2 
Metropolitan Readiness Test * ule SO 
‘Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability 1 
Pressey Primary Classification Test 1 


Greater attention by most schools 
could well be given to administering 
various other types of tests, such as 
aptitude, personality, and sociometric. 
As yet not much is done in this re- 
spect. Guidance services can be im- 
proved if teachers and principals have 
and use the data which tests of this 
nature can supply. 


* Used as a substitute for intelligence test. 
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FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE PRINCIPALS 
oF 80 LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
REPORTED THE USE OF VARIOUS 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Achievement Test Frequency 
Stanford Achievement Test eval 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 45 
American School Achievement Test _.. 11 
Progressive Achievement Test — 6 
Co-ordinated Scales of Attainment... 3 
Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills. 3 
California Achievement Test 8 
Unit Scales of Attainment = 


CONCLUSION 


In Lutheran elementary schools the 
entire teaching staff should be con- 
sidered as the true executive unit. 
However, “Everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” Leadership must 
be provided. The responsibility for 
exercising leadership should properly 
belong to the principal, who in turn 
should make use of the co-operative 
intelligence of the teaching staff, the 
pupils, and the people of the school 
community. It is his responsibility 
to draw out the potential contribu- 
tions which such available resources 
can supply. As administrative head 
of the school he needs to co-ordinate 
and direct the educational effort. In 
doing this he needs to identify the 
problems of the school. It is his job 
to study, examine, and evaluate with 
the faculty the existing policies and 
practices of the school. When this is 
done on a continuing basis, it is pos- 
sible to formulate and revise policies 
so that they are consistent with the 
objectives and philosophy of the 
school and adapted to the local cir- 
cumstances existing in the school. 

For the most part, Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools are small enough not 
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to need to succumb to a highly tech- 
nical line and staff-type of organiza- 
tion, which seems to be a concomitant 
of large and complex systems. It 
seems that the chief danger to be 
overcome is a laissez-faire type of 
administration which is inimical to a 
co-ordinated and integrated program. 
When a satisfactory solution to the 
basic considerations relative to de- 
fining of the position and status of the 
principal has been found, the prin- 
cipal will be able to perform his as- 
signed duties with a minimum of frus- 
tration. This presupposes that the 
principal is adequately prepared pro- 
fessionally to administer the school 
program and that provision for in- 
service training is made. 

To perform his duties effectively, 
the principal needs to secure time for 
reflection and planning. One of the 
problems confronting him is that he 
is likely to become too absorbed in 
the teaching of his own class and 
attending to other parish duties as- 
signed to him by the local congre- 
gation. As a result, he tends to neg- 
lect the larger planning phases of his 
total work as educational leader in 
the school or parish. The answer to 
this problem may lie in an effective 
program of school interpretation. 
Merely to complain that he does not 
have enough time to do his job ade- 
quately does not effect a solution. 
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A first step might be to acquaint the 
Board of Christian Education, the 
voters’ assembly, and the parents with 
the things that he and the school are 


- doing or would like to do. Such a 


procedure permits the people to judge 
whether enough time is available to 
perform the many duties, whether a 
reassignment of duties among the 
professional personnel is advisable, 
or whether additional help in some 
form is needed. In many schools the 
principal could be relieved of some 
of his duties if various members of 
the teaching staff would be appointed 
to such positions as school librarian 
or audio-visual aids director. 

The administration of Lutheran 
elementary schools compares favor- 
ably in many respects with that of 
the public school systems. That areas 
of weakness are to be found in any 
system no one will deny. It is hoped 
that principals, faculties, and Boards 
of Christian Education will give con- 
sideration to the suggestions given in 
these pages. They might serve as a 
basis for analyzing individual condi- 
tions and circumstances with a view 
toward improvement. If this study 
will stimulate principals to an active 
consideration of ways and means 
whereby instruction and learning in 
the schools is improved and enriched, 
then the ultimate objective will have 
been achieved. 


SINGING IN THE CuuRCcH.—To have good singing in our churches, we 
should start in childhood to teach children the best hymns. If they don’t 
start when young to learn the great hymns — the hymns any self-respecting 
Christian should know —they’ll never sing them as they could be sung. 
People have an aversion to finding new tunes at church. They prefer to con- 
tinue singing those they’ve always known — possibly because they associate 
familiar hymns with the permanence of religion. But their taste and perform- 
ance can be changed if the pastor and the music director earnestly desire to 
see that happen. — Carl Weinrich, Princeton University. 


Problem Solving a Continuous Problem 
Martin C. PIEPER 


As soon as a child begins to speak 
words, phrases, and sentences, we 
also find him expressing his thoughts 
about quantitative situations. From 
this time on until he goes to school, 
he is very busy solving all kinds of 
problems, including those which re- 
quire number and operation with 
number. True, he does not write or 
solve them in the conventional adult 
manner, but rather in a simple, child- 
like way which he and his mother 
understand. For instance, when he 
goes out for a walk with his grand- 
father shortly before Christmas and 
sees the many decorated trees, he 
comes home all excited and tells his 
mother that he saw trees, and trees, 
and more trees. A little later he 
builds a house of blocks. Beginning 
with a few blocks, he adds more and 
more blocks until the house is com- 
pleted. Still later he may perform 
division. He has three cookies, and 
upon mother’s suggestion he attempts 
to share them with his playmate. One 
is given to the playmate, and one is 
retained for himself. What to do with 
the third! Mother again comes to the 
rescue by breaking it in half and 
suggesting that he give one part to 
his friend. Thus we could go on list- 
ing problems of a quantitative nature 
solved by the preschool child. We 
shall skip these and come in on the 
scene when our young friend has ar- 
rived at the age of five and enters 
the kindergarten. 

If he is fortunate, he may get a 
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highly qualified teacher, who con- 
tinues his problem-solving experi- 
ences in a way similar to the one 
he is used to from home. The teacher 
respects the child’s previous knowl- 
edge and gives him opportunity to 
use it. Next she helps him to add to 
this knowledge by giving him new 
experiences. Toys must be placed on 
the second shelf from the bottom, 
four chairs must be placed around 
each table, decisions must be made 
as to how many chairs are needed 
for all. Gradually the teacher has him 
collect as well as draw pictures of 
the number of tables or chairs he 
has been talking about. From the 
pictures he proceeds to marks and 
finally to the adult abstract symbols 
of one (1), two (2), and three (3). 
However, in all this she makes sure 
that he does not forget that these 
numbers are only helpers in keeping 
track of his simple calculations he 
made to solve his problems. 


If this fine beginning could be con- 
tinued, everything would be wonder- 
ful, but something seems to happen 
when the pupil enters the grades. At 
which specific moment, no one seems 
to know. But we do know that it 
happens, for before long we hear chil- 
dren saying, “I like number work, but 
I don’t like word problems.” Some- 
where the proper perspective has 
been lost. A great deal of number 
work has been performed, exercises 
have been done in large quantities, 
but their use in life situations has 
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gradually faded out of the picture. 
Problem solving should have con- 
tinued to be the major objective as 
it was in the beginning, and numbers 
and operations with them should have 
been studied, as they could prove 
helpful in meeting the main objective. 
What can be done to keep the original 
objective in clearer focus at all times? 

The writer is well aware of the 
many treatises which have been writ- 
ten on ways and means of improving 
problem solving. Many of them are 
aimed at improving reading ability 
so that book problems will be under- 
stood better. Others try to perfect the 
method of analyzing book problems. 
While both of these suggestions make 
their definite contribution and are 
indeed necessary for a certain amount 
of progress, this writer agrees with 
Mr. Hartung, who feels that an addi- 
tional step is needed. 

In the summer of 1948 Mr. Maurice 
L. Hartung read a paper at the Third 
Annual Conference on Arithmetic 
held at the University of Chicago, 
which he titled “Advances in the 
Teaching of Problem Solving.” This 
paper was subsequently printed in 
a monograph, “Arithmetic 1948,” and 
published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. Mr. Hartung makes the 
point that besides the work done 
in solving examples and book prob- 
lems we must also make a real effort 
to teach children to solve genuine life 
problems. Those who may wish to 
read his article in its entirety will cer- 
tainly find it stimulating, and I should 
like to recommend it. However, I 
shall attempt to give a digest of it 
here in the form of a chart followed 
by a limited explanation. 
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Opportunity 
for Development 

Behaviors of Pa 
Critical Thinking § 


Examples 
Ordina: 
Proble: 
Genuine 
Problems 


1, Recognize and 


| 
Formulate Problems 0 | 0 2 

| 

2. Collect and | | 
Organize Data OS ell v 

| | 

8. Analyze and | | 
Interpret Data Oe ee Pee pe 

4. Draw and verify | 
Conclusions J oLelee 2. 

Key: 0 No opportunity or very little 


1 Limited opportunity 
2 Full opportunity 
Survey committees as well as indi- 
vidual writers of the past have pointed 
out that critical thinking is the basis 
for good problem solving and should 
therefore be one of the main objec- 
tives of education.* This in turn re- 
quires such abilities as are listed in 
the column to the left in the above 
diagram. If we wish to develop these 
behaviors to the fullest, we must have 
activities which give maximum oppor- 
tunity for practice. 
Much of the work in arithmetic in 
schools centers around the working 
of examples. Examples are exercises 


* a Brueckner, Leo. J., and Grossnickle, 


Foster E., How to Make Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful, pp. 4,5. Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1947. 

b Fifteenth Yearbook. The Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. 

c Stokes, C. Newton, Teaching the 
Meanings of Arithmetic. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 
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where the necessary numbers are al- 
ready given and the process is indi- 
cated by a sign as the plus sign or 
a direction in words to add the given 
numbers. While examples have their 
place in arithmetic instruction, they 
certainly have a very limited value as 
to what they contribute to solving 
genuine or real problems. This limited 
contribution lies in analyzing which 
process is to be used by interpreting 
the sign or the word which directs 
the proper solution. There is also a 
slight value if judgment is required 
in rounding off the final answer. 

Ordinary problems are the regular 
book-type problem. We have strug- 
gled with these for a long time and 
have made all kinds of efforts to im- 
prove them. While there has been a 
measure of success, we are somehow 
left with a feeling of inadequacy. 
Let us examine the ordinary problem 
more closely and see what opportun- 
ities are offered in developing the 
behavior of critical thinking. 

In the ordinary problem we still 
find no real opportunity for the pupil 
to recognize and formulate the prob- 
lem. That has already been done for 
him. In fact, he sees no problem at 
all in many cases. It is just an exer- 
cise. Collecting and organizing data 
is confined to the limited experience 
of rearranging the given facts. From 
time to time we have given him some 
additional and unnecessary data to 
encourage critical thinking. While 
this is a little improvement, it does 
not offer the real opportunity for col- 
lecting his own data and organizing 
them, as he must do in a problem 
which involves the purchase of an 
item for which he does not have suf- 
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ficient funds. Analyzing and inter- 
preting data of an ordinary problem 
is chiefly a matter of discovering the 
process from the wording, while draw- 
ing and verifying conclusions is re- 
stricted to finding a single definite 
answer given by the author. Two- 
and three-step problems allow a choice 
as to method of working, but beyond 
this they have the same restrictions 
imposed on them as those listed above. 

Thus it would seem evident that if 
we want to give more opportunity to 
practice behaviors of critical thinking, 
we must find another type of activity. 
Mr. Hartung feels that this activity is 
found in what he calls the ordinary 
problem. This writer prefers to call 
them real or life problems. These 
problems are not found in textbooks. 
They differ from school to school and 
community to community. They are 
the type of problems that grow out of 
the everyday living of the pupils in 
their home, school, church, and com- 
munity. In problems of this kind the 
pupil begins from scratch. In co- 
operation with the other pupils and 
his teacher he discusses various exist- 
ing situations around him and grad- 
ually narrows the discussion down to 
some rather immediate problem. The 
pupil and the teacher notice the bare- 
ness of the room, the unattractive 
schoolgrounds, the lack of playground 
equipment, the need of an aquarium, 
the improper use of leisure time, the 
need for philanthropic endeavors, and 
an indiscriminate use of a pupil’s 
allowance. Through proper discussion 
periods pupils are gradually led to 
see that these constitute problems for 
them which can be solved. 

Having recognized a problem, they 
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now try to formulate the same. Let us 
suppose that after proper considera- 
tion and discussion, the group decides 
to do something about playground 
equipment, They might state their 
problem in the form of a resolution: 
Resolved to get some playground 
equipment for our school. Out of a 
number of possibilities this one has 
been chosen as the most likely one 
for the class to work on. 

Now that the first step has been 
taken, namely, that of recognizing and 
formulating the problem, we are 
ready for the second step, the collect- 
ing of data. Information must be 
gathered on the following: type and 
cost of equipment, location on play- 
ground, cost and availability of labor, 
reactions of parents and board mem- 
bers, source and availability of funds, 
and time required for installation. 
Some unnecessary data will no doubt 
be brought in. These can be dis- 
carded later on. Some data may still 
be lacking. However, as soon as suffi- 
cient data have been collected, it is 
wise to go to the third step, that of 
analysis and interpretation. In many 
instances the second and third steps 
will overlap. There is no fine line of 
demarcation. In all this the teacher 
must have done sufficient pre-plan- 
ning so that the good ideas of the 
children can be made use of and 
others carefully shelved for the time 
being. Thus the process of analysis 
has already begun. Can we still carry 
out our original planP Must we mod- 
ify it? How long will it take? Note 
that we are never looking for some 
answer which we find in a book, but 
rather one which may be slightly dif- 
ferent from the one we had hoped for 
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and yet is a satisfactory one for our 
purposes. Long before the problem is 
finished, calculations will have been 
made in money, time, labor, and meas- 
urement, which constitute some real 
arithmetic. The pupils will have 
learned many other things also, such 
as co-operation, work, perseverance, 
patience, and accuracy. 

The above illustration, of course, 
was a larger problem. If we carry 
out only one such project per semester 
or per year over a period of years, 
note what a collection of real and 
genuine problems can be made. Some 
will naturally be smaller problems 
which require but a few lessons. 

What does all this mean for the 
teacher? Before venturing out on such 
a program, certain definite decisions 
must be made. 

1. The teacher must be genuinely 
convinced of the merit of such an 
extended plan of problem solving. 
A half-hearted spirit will provide 
neither the needed impetus nor the 
perseverance. 

2. The teacher must be willing to 
set aside the necessary time at reg- 
ularly scheduled periods. This can be 
done by taking one or two regular 
half-hour periods per week — possibly 
one arithmetic lesson and one reading 
lesson or any other choice the teacher 
and his class may make. Should there 
be any misgiving that this time is 
being wasted, the writer can only 
recommend that an honest trial be 
made. It will be a revelation how | 
much is learned, how interested pupils 
become, how they will do homework 
you never believed possible, and how 
interested parents and school-board 
members will become. 
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8. The teacher must be willing to 
do the necessary pre-planning which 
will be required for this type of teach- 
ing. He will find that he must be 
quite alert and ready to capitalize on 
the good suggestions of the class, 
tactfully to shelve the less desirable 
ones, and occasionally to give sugges- 
tions of his own. 

4. Faculties of schools will also find 
it necessary to discuss the plan so that 
no unnecessary duplication will take 
place, and it goes without saying that 
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problems which are chosen will be on 
the mathematical level of the group 
concerned. 

And now a final word. In all this 
it has not been said that the formal 
types of sequential lessons shall be 
discontinued. This is a plea for some- 
thing additional, a plea for something 
which requires a break with tradition. 
We all know how difficult it is to 
break with tradition, but it can be 
done. The benefits derived are worth 
the efforts involved. 


WHosE Fautt? 


The College Professor: 


Such rawness in a student is a shame, but lack of preparation is to blame. 


The High School Principal: 


What crudity! The boy’s a fool. The fault, of course, is with the grammar 


school. 


The Grammar School Principal: 


Would that from such a dunce I might be spared; they send them up to me 


so unprepared. 


The Primary Teacher: 


Poor kindergarten blockhead, and they call that preparation — worse than 


none at all. 


The Kindergarten Teacher: 


Never such a lack of training did I see; what kind of person can the 


mother be? 
The Mother: 


You stupid child, but then you’re not to blame. Your father’s family are 


all the same. 


From Illinois Education 


LuTHERAN Hymn Sineinc. — Lutheran congregations usually sing well, and 
that’s because so many members have learned their church music in parochial 
schools. They were taught in school to “sing out,” and as they sing the same 
music year after year into adulthood, they continue to sing it that way. 
Unison singing rather than singing in harmony is the Lutheran tradition, and 
that is easier for the individual in the pew. We do teach new hymns to our 
congregation. The pastor consults with me about hymns they should know, 
and when a new one is decided on, it is taught to the choir first. When it is 
introduced for the first time to the congregation, the pastor speaks briefly about 
its history and significance. It is played once on the organ, then the choir alone 
sings the first verse, and the congregation joins in on the second. — Theo. Lams, 


Northwestern University. 


Values of Physical Education in the Elementary School 
and Their Implications 


Don DINKMEYER 


For those with an organized physi- 
cal education program in their school, 
this article should serve to strengthen 
their belief in the value of the time 
and effort they are expending. Schools 
without a planned program should be 
stimulated to consider values which 
they may not be providing for their 
students. 

Naturally, the values we mention 
are dependent upon the program be- 
ing a planned one. Physical education 
carried on without objectives and 
careful planning cannot hope to 
achieve the goals modern educators 
are striving for in this area. While 
good teachers would not consider 
having their pupils exposed to a hap- 
hazard selection of subject matter and 
a chance application of good teaching 
techniques, the field of physical edu- 
cation has often received little con- 
sideration with regard to choice of 
materials and methods of teaching. 
The whims of pupil or teacher often 
have determined the course content. 
Perhaps in many instances the field 
has been entirely pupil-dominated. 
Good planning, then, implies sufficient 
time allotment, sufficient facilities and 
equipment, and a balanced program 
that provides a wide variety of worth- 
while activities for every child at each 
level in the school. The problem of 
time allotment will obviously involve 
planning of the total school day and 
week so that the physical education 
period can contribute significantly to 
the total development of the child. 
Planning related to facilities will in- 


clude consideration of recommenda- 
tions, such as that concerning the ad- 
visability of providing at least one 
ball for each six children in an ac- 
tivity period. This is recommended so 
that the ball may be handled enough 
by the individual to actually facilitate 
the development of skills. This ratio 
of children to balls, for instance, 
would then have to be considered in 
view of a balanced program of ac- 
tivities as tempered by a limited bud- 
get. It must always be remembered, 
then, that the values of physical edu- 
cation are obviously not inherent in 
physical education itself, but will 
come through good administration 
and planned teaching. 

One of the basic values of physical 
education to the child is the develop- 
ment of physical fitness. Activity is 
essential for a child’s proper growth 
and development. The school should 
provide the opportunity for each 
child to develop organic soundness, 
strength, and endurance. This might 
come to most children in a haphazard 
manner, but a regular planned pro- 
gram guarantees the right amount of 
activity for all the children. The pro- 
gram, then, will consider both the 
possibilities of too much or too little 
activity for a child in relation to ex- 
isting information on child growth and 
development in general and as speci- 
fically related to that individual child. 

Physical education develops skills 
and co-ordination. This is a necessity 
for the elementary school child. His 
status in the group and his personal 
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feeling of adequacy are generally de- 
pendent upon his ability to play well 
with his group. A number of studies 
show that the child’s play skills are 
more important to his acceptance by 
the group than any other single factor. 
Close observation by the teacher dur- 
ing play periods will bear out the 
studies. The playground often pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity for the 
study of the personality and its de- 
velopment. The teacher will want to 
give adequate instruction to all indi- 
viduals so that they may attain suffi- 
cient skills to participate with success 
in their group. It is also important 
that there is sufficient equipment 
available so that the individual has 
frequent opportunities to practice 
fundamental skills. Skills do not de- 
velop where there is a lot of standing 
around waiting for a turn with the 
equipment. Also wise division of the 
group into squads or teams will result 
in teams that are small enough in size 
that all may participate. 

Our schools are seriously concerned 
about the development of Christian 
character. Physical education pro- 
vides a comparatively superior labora- 
tory situation for observing behavior. 
The teacher who is interested in the 
application of some of the teachings 
of the religion period will do well to 
observe play during the physical edu- 
cation period. Here is an opportunity 
to see the children in a more natural 
situation than the classroom, to ob- 
serve if the knowledge acquired affects 
their behavior, and to work on the ap- 
plication of Christian teachings. Much 
in the way of sportsmanship and emo- 
tional control can be learned in physi- 
cal education. These qualities can be 
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acquired most readily during child- 
hood, when habits are being formed. 
This, of course, requires that stress be 
placed on this aspect of the program 
and that the teacher is available to 
provide wise guidance. 

Adequate social development is an 
essential of modern elementary edu- 
cation. It can be greatly facilitated 
through the physical education pro- 
gram. Co-operation and democratic 
living can often best be taught’ via 
physical education. The teacher will 
select experiences which frequently 
emphasize co-operation. If the child 
is to acquire a feeling of membership 
in the group, a sense of responsibility, 
and an attitude of consideration for 
others, there obviously must be both 
good teaching and good planning. 

There are many other values to be 
derived from physical education in 
the elementary school, but those men- 
tioned are basic to a good program. 
Assuming that we feel these values are 
important for children and are at- 
tainable through physical education, 
what can the teacher do for his pupils? 
He should be sure that the physical 
education program has progression in 
it just like any other curriculum in the 
school. The arithmetic curriculum 
would be ridiculous without progres- 
sion; equally so is the physical educa- 
tion curriculum when unplanned. 

The teacher should be concerned 
about a balanced program that pro- 
vides opportunities in a variety of 
areas such as rhythms, fundamental 
skills, tumbling, stunts, and a variety 
of simple games, leadup games, a 
variety of team games, individual and 
dual sports, and relays. These will do 
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much to provide experiences that will 
aid in the attainment of the suggested 
values. In many instances where pro- 
grams are functioning, they are limited 
to major team games. This type of 
restricted program obviously does not 
permit varied opportunities needed 
by every child. The suggested activi- 
ties might well serve as a check list 
on the breadth of the school’s physi- 
cal education program. 

When one is interested in achieving 
recommended values, he will be con- 
cerned about providing a daily physi- 
cal education program. Many schools 
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have effectively solved the problem of 
time limitation by adding a few min- 
utes to one recess and using it for 
the physical education instruction 
period. Solutions are usually attain- 
able when one is truly concerned 
about a problem. 

The benefits which can accrue from 
a systematic program of physical edu- 
cation are many and varied. It is our 
duty to recognize them. It is our 
responsibility to dedicate time and 
effort to putting a good program of 
physical education into operation and 
maintaining it. 


Wortuy oF BEING QuoTEp. — A good professor is not satisfied merely to 
induce a student to think; he will also be concerned with the problem of 


motivating him to act on what he knows... . 


Education must concern itself 


with what a man does as well as with what he studies. — Thomas C. Donnelly, 
University of New Mexico, in Science Counselor. 

If business paid as little attention to its product after it left the factory as 
schools do with their graduates, business would go out of business. — Howard 
R. Jones, University of Michigan, in Vocational Shorts. 

Everyone expects the principal to be lavish with encouragement and com- 
pliments for teachers; but few think it necessary to do likewise for the principal. 
—O. H. Schaaf in Ohio Schools. — The Education Digest, November, 1952. 


Courr Lesson BacxrirEs.—- When a fifth- and sixth-grade teacher in 
Redwood City, Calif., received a parking ticket recently, he loaded his 39 pupils 
into a bus and took them to court to show them how justice works. 

In municipal court the pupils heard the teacher plead innocent and the 


judge ask to see his driver’s license. 


The judge looked at the license and exclaimed, “Why, this expired last 


January. That will be a $10 fine.” 


The teacher paid. He was directed to appear the following Wednesday 


for a hearing on the parking ticket. 


He didn’t plan to bring the class along again. — Associated Press Story, 


October 8, 1952. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ON EpucatTion. — “. . . I am deeply concerned with 
the welfare of a free people and the education and care of our children who one 
day must assume the responsibilities of preserving that freedom. 

“We are a resourceful country. We must ae America the kind of country 


that will encourage and develop the capacity o 


parents to provide the care, 


the education, the religious background, and the affection that every mother 
knows is essential if our children are to make the most of their lives.” — School 


Life, December, 1952. 
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The Personnel of the Chief Service 


CarL BERGEN 


Through the centuries the Holy 
Eucharist has been regarded as the 
chief service of the Church by the 
majority of the Christian world. In 
the Early Church this service was at- 
tended by converted Christians, the 
faithful who had been received into 
the Church by the rite of Holy Bap- 
tism. Catechumens and _ strangers 
were not permitted to attend the en- 
tire service, but were dismissed after 
the sermon. The service therefore was 
not regarded as a missionary enter- 
prise. 

In the non-Roman Western Church 
of today the Eucharist does not enjoy 
the place of prominence and pre- 
eminence which it deserves. In its 
place we find the preaching service, 
which has come to be the normal 
service on a Sunday. Once a month 
or less frequently the preaching serv- 
ice is supplemented by the celebration 
of Holy Communion in the Lutheran 
bodies of this country and in the 
average Episcopalian parish. Quar- 


terly communions still seem to be the © 


rule in most of the Reformed bodies. 

Much thought is given to the matter 
of Christian worship today, and ap- 
parently many students of the subject 
believe the time will come when the 
Eucharist will again be regarded as 
the normal type of worship service of 


the non-Roman world.1 Since the 
service is primarily for the members 
of the Christian congregation, scholars 
believe the service should go beyond 
the “missionary stage.” Not all the 
“faithful” in attendance are ipso facto 
converted believers. But there is suf- 
ficient material in the average Eucha- 
rist, in the lessons, the sermon, the 
confession, to arouse the indifferent, 
the calloused and unconverted person, 
who may be found in:the average 
parish. However, to reach the un- 
converted, the Church will institute 
special services, preaching services, 
preaching missions, instruction classes, 
and confirmation classes. 

The Sunday morning service is to 
be regarded primarily as the assembly 
of the Christian congregation in a 
given place for the purpose of prayer, 
praise, and proclamation of God’s 
grace, and for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the grace of God in Word and 
Sacrament. 

The form of this normal service has 
evolved since the earliest times into 
the present shape of the liturgy. The 
term “liturgy” describes the rites and 
ceremonies of the entire service. The 


1 Dr. Christhard Mahrenholz, Preface to 
Entwurf der Agende fuer Evangelisch- 
lutherische Kirchen und Gemeinden, 1951, 


p. 6. 
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liturgy is the action of the entire con- 
gregation. The sixteenth-century re- 
formers did not present a new struc- 
ture of the liturgy, but the traditional 
form, which included a sermon. The 
liturgy in the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession today is the traditional 
type. Nevertheless, it is not a finished 
product, a sort of museum piece, but 
a modern, living liturgy. Renewed 
study by liturgists and liturgiologists 
will in due time bring suggested 
changes guarding against a fossiliza- 
tion of the structure. 

A popular misconception regards 
the liturgy as a sort of framework for 
the sermon. Liturgy and sermon are 
often thought to be terms excluding 
each other. The sermon is regarded 
by many as the only really important 
part of the service. 

Twenty-five years ago the entire 
“Common Service” was being intro- 
duced in many Lutheran churches to 
replace the fragmentary “homemade” 
services than prevalent. In more than 
one congregation one could find many 
people who avoided the first part of 
the service, Confession, Gloria, etc. 
Only a few years ago an otherwise 
intelligent person chose to go to the 
“simple German service” because he 
“couldn't stand all this liturgy.” But 
liturgy is not an embellishment, or 
mere ornamentation, or a process of 
prolonging the service, or a device to 
detract from the sermon. The term 
liturgy includes the sermon. The 
service is “of one piece.” The service 
given in the hymnal of the Lutheran 
churches in America is the orderly 
traditional yet living structure of the 
liturgy as developed to this day. 


After these introductory remarks 
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about the Eucharist and the Structure 
of the Liturgy, an analysis of the per- 
sonnel of the service is in place. 

How shall the normal liturgy in a 
well-organized service be carried out? 
Are there distinct offices and functions 
to be performed by certain persons? 
The service at the time of the Apostles, 
contrary to popular opinion, appar- 
ently required more than two func- 
tionaries, the minister and the congre- 
gation. According to 1 Corinthians 13 
and 14, a diversity of gifts was given 
to the believers, and the charismata 
were to be employed by various per- 
sons. The gift of prophecy was con- 
sidered as the most important one. 
Especially in the spoken section of the 
liturgy, the reading of the Scriptures, 
sermon, prayer, and psalmody, various 
leaders were required. Definite names 
were given to these participants of the 
liturgy. Apart from the congregation 
we find the officers or leaders, con- 
sisting of the bishop, deacons, lectors, 
and cantor. The cantor’s office was 
later taken over by the choir. 

The bishop was the father of the 
family in God, the prophet and priest 
par excellence. Presbyters or elders 
aided him in administrative matters. 
They had, however, no separate “lit- 
urgy’ to perform. With the growth of 
the Church the number of function- 
aries required at the Eucharist was 
reduced. Chapels and churches re- 
moved from the original church re- 
quired separate ministers. The bishop 
was represented by a presbyter, who 
thereby became the permanent litur- 
gical minister of a separate congre- 
gation.” The priesthood passed from 


2 Dom Gregory Dix, Shape of the Lit- 
urgy, p. 34. 
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all members of the church, with the 
bishop acting as the high priest, and 
was taken over by the second order of 
the ministry, the presbyter or special 
priest. 

Separate “liturgists” were no longer 
required. In the Roman Church the 
offices of deacon and subdeacon were 
not retained as orders in their own 
right, but became instead mere tem- 
porary passing stages to attainment of 
the priesthood. Similarly the offices of 
lector, cantor, and choir cease as sep- 
arate functions in the congregation 
and are taken over by the clergy. 
Even the responses are taken away 
from the congregation, until finally the 
stage is reached where one priest suf- 
fices for the entire service. He is 
obliged to say all parts of the Mass, 
read all lessons, read the choir num- 
bers, and so on. This type of presby- 
terial service completely silenced the 
congregation in the Middle Ages. 
Except for one server saying the re- 
sponses, the priest could perform the 
liturgy alone. Even in solemn func- 
tions, and that to this day, where 
several priests may assist, the cele- 
brant reads all liturgical numbers of 
the choir and reads the Epistle and 
Gospel. The choir no longer performs 
a necessary function. Chanting be- 
comes a mere embellishment. The 
validity of the Mass in toto seems to 
depend upon the recitation by the 
priest. The priest says the entire 
Mass, a Low Mass spoken in low tone. 
This is the form of the Mass prevailing 
in the Roman Church. The Mass re- 
quires only two participants, priest 
and server; actually only one real 
functionary, the priest. 

The reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury saw the need of reforming the 
one-man system and omitted the part 
of the congregation and choir from 
many agendas of the ministers. In the 
cities the liturgical choirs, one at the 
altar chanting the plainsong, the other 
in the west gallery singing polyphonic 
music, were retained. Two or three 
clergy serving at one church were re- 
quired to serve as celebrant and lec- 
tors respectively at the chief service. 
In country churches the old Presbyter 
form, consisting of priest and Kuester 
(cantor or deacon) and congregation, 
was reintroduced after a lapse of 1,000 
years. The only change made from 
the old order was that the minister 
was to read the lessons. The Kuester 
in the course of time became the 
Kantor, Vorsaenger. In the absence 
of a choir the congregation sang the 
parts of the choir either in chant form 
or the new choral form. Here the 
congregation has come into its own 
again, being actively engaged in the 
liturgical service with pastor, choir(s), 
and/or cantor. 

This well-organized liturgical serv- 
ice of the Reformation era, however, 
could not long maintain itself against 
the inroads of the isms of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Not until the 
period of the Restoration in the 19th 
century was it possible to revive the 
traditional liturgical service. Unfor- 
tunately the Restoration in many in- 
stances ran counter to the work of the 
Reformation. In some agendas the 
Introit and Gradual and other choir 
numbers, for example, were to be 
spoken by the minister. This was a 
return to the Roman presbyter service 


3 Preface to Agende, op. cit., p. 18. 
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of the Middle Ages. In other church 
orders the Introit and Gradual were 
omitted. The latter type was in use 
in The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod since its inception. Strangely, 
while the Introit was omitted, the 
Latin names of Sundays called after 
the first word of the Introit were re- 
tained. These served merely as mys- 
terious titles of the Sundays to be 
faithfully announced by the clergy. 
(Esto mihi or Quasimodogeniti.) 

When this church body made the 
transition to English services, litur- 
gical confusion reigned supreme. This 
period brought the Roman single 
functionary to the fore. As recently 
as 1925 the pastors in some churches 
took the Creed from the people and 
chanted it as a solo number. Such 
action militated against the very idea 
of a creed, which is always the expres- 
sion of the people’s faith and is there- 
fore chanted or spoken by them. 

Gradually order is emerging out of 
the liturgical chaos. Unfortunately 
the new Lutheran Hymnal of 1941 
still retains the Roman error, advising 
the reading of the Introit and the 
Gradual by the minister.* A thorough 
study will reveal the impropriety of 
the pastor’s chanting these parts of the 
service. These items clearly belong to 
the choir or congregation. If neither 
choir nor congregation is able to chant 
these numbers, let someone other than 
the minister read or chant them. We 
must part company with the Roman 
one-man service. 

An enumeration of the participants 
and their specific function at the Holy 


4 The Lutheran Hymnal, p. 20. 
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Eucharist should clarify the somewhat 
muddled situation. The pastor or cel- 
ebrant is to absolve, to preach, to pray, 
to administer the Sacrament and be- 
stow the blessing. If he limits himself 
to faithful performance of these spe- 
cific parts of the service, his function 
will be accentuated and quite readily 
apparent. 

If two or more pastors serve at one 
church, all should normally partici- 
pate in the chief service of the day. 
The celebrant may be assisted by 
special lectors, servers, and assistants 
while communicating the members. 
Our male teachers in the parochial 
schools should take an active part in 
the service in the chancel. The read- 
ing of lessons, chanting of Introit and 
Gradual, and many other special func- 
tions could be the specific contribution 
of the man who leads the lambs to 
the fountain of life through the week. 
Naturally he may sing in the choir 
or according to ability play the organ 
or lead a choir. Surely teachers and 
the pastor ought to assemble with the 
faithful for this blessed service of 
Word and Sacrament. 

In churches where no teachers are 
available, could not consecrated lay- 
men be “ordained” for particular 
service in the chancel? The term 
layman is really not in contrast with 
the term pastor. Layman derives from 
the Greek word “laos,” meaning “of 
the people.” It is the honored name 
of those who belong to the laity, the 
people of God. The antonym of the 
word layman is “non-Christian” or 
ungodly. We need more of the laity 
of God closer to the altar. Such “ded- 
icated” laymen could participate as 
readers, servers, deacons, crucifers, 
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and acolytes. Unfortunately the term 
acolyte is almost synonymous with 
altar boy in the minds of people. 
These boys must be especially “cute” 
and “adorable.” The crucifer bearing 
the processional cross, and the ta- 
perers, seemingly also are chosen 
among the boys of the parish. These 
functions ought by no means to be 
limited to the very young. Most par- 
ishes limit the service of the men to 
ushering and receiving the offering. 
The writer of a book on church usher- 
ing ° prefers some other name for this 
office. Usher is a term which in our 
day does not recall any particularly 
sacred or churchly function. Deacons 
and elders would be more suitable 
terms. These servers could wear some 
kind of simple distinctive vestment, 
such as a vergers gown, even as all 
serving in the chancel would be re- 
quired to wear some particular vest- 
ment. 

The Eastern Church has preserved 
the specific functioning of the laity in 
various offices. Here one may witness 
any number of men immediately upon 
their arrival at church taking up their 
place at the iconostasis or at the altar, 
each one wearing some simple vest- 
ment, generally white. Since there is 
a clamor for greater activity of the 
laity, could not such use of our men 
performing their specific liturgy meet 
this demand adequately? Here is real 
opportunity for service. The number 
of offices and the details must be 
adapted to the interest and customs of 
each parish. 

The choir offers another opportu- 
nity for our young men and older men 


5 Paul H. Lang, Church Ushering, p. 8. 
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to serve in a special manner. Here 
also is the primary opportunity for 
women of the parish. Excellent serv- 
ice may be rendered by singing either 
in the polyphonic choir or in the 
special chant choir or in a choir which 
sings both unison chant and part 
music. From ten to twenty-five per 
cent of the congregation: may be 
active in special choir groups. Mah- 
renholz quotes a German custom ® 
of letting the confirmation class chant 
the Introit and other simple parts of 
the liturgy. This is an excellent idea. 

Children should engage in some 
special activity in the service. Special 
junior choirs will also be able to take 
over some part of the liturgy. Choirs, 
senior or junior, in the Lutheran 
Church are liturgical choirs, and their 
chief function is not the singing of 
anthems but the singing of the parts 
of the liturgy assigned to them. 

The choir will sing the Introit, the 
Gradual, at times parts of the Or- 
dinary, special offertories, Communion 
Psalms, and other special numbers, 
motets during the offering or appro- 
priate hymns during Communion. The 
choir can also lead in singing the 
liturgical numbers sung by the entire 
congregation. There ought never to 
be a dearth of men and women willing 
to sing the Propers of the Day. The 
Introit might well be sung by the 
choir as the celebrant and other 
servers enter the church, thus ob- 
viating the minister’s reading or chant- 
ing of the Introit at the altar. Perhaps 
the old idea of an entrance Psalm, as 
the word Introit implies, will again 
gain a foothold. 


6 Agende, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Lastly, the congregation assembled 
in the pews must be actively engaged 
in performing its part of the liturgy: 
the Ordinary, responses, and hymns. 
Its activity is not restricted to listening 
to the sermon, the choir numbers, and 
the reading of the lessons. To avoid 
monotony, it is suggested that the 
congregation learn several melodies of 
the Ordinary, that is, the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus 
Dei. Occasionally the congregation 
may also be called upon to chant or 
read the Propers. Introit and Gradual 
properly pointed for simple Psalm 
tones may be distributed to the con- 
gregation to facilitate the participa- 
tion of all. 

A word is in place concerning the 
normal method of “performing” the 
liturgy. The sung service was ac- 
cepted by Dr. Martin Luther and the 
Reformers as the typical normal serv- 
ice. Here Luther broke with Rome, 
which had developed what is known 
as the Low Mass. Except for the 
sermon, the entire liturgy was to be 
sung or chanted. Luther even sug- 
gested chanting of the lessons. The 
sixteenth-century church orders re- 
tained the choir for chant and for 
polyphonic music. In smaller churches 
the congregation took over the func- 
tion of the choir. Luther suggested 
hymns to replace the Ordinary. Later 
de tempore hymns were substituted 
for the Propers. The ancient vener- 
able texts of Proper and Ordinary 
have, however, been generally re- 
stored in the Lutheran Church of 
America. 

The sung service was the normal 
service in the majority of the churches 
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of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod some fifty and twenty-five years 
ago. Most ministers chanted their 
part of the services, especially the 
Verba and Our Father. Unfortunately 
during the transition from German to 
English the pastors never found their 
“English” chant voices, and the 
younger generation of pastors to this 
day is equally hesitant and reticent 
about chanting. The curious situation 
has developed in which the congre- 
gation chants its parts throughout, but 
the minister has only a normal speak- 
ing voice. Every pastor ought to 
chant especially the short versicles, 
the greeting, the collect, and preface 
dialog. He does not require a good 
singing voice of special quality and 
charm. No one is to display or show 
off special gifts, least of all the pastor. 
The musical activity of the pastor re- 
quires simple recitations. The old 
chant melodies of plainsong are ar- 
ranged in such manner that the priest 
chants the simplest recitations, the 
congregation simple chants, and the 
choir more elaborate chant melodies. 
The pastor chants simple recitations 
on one tone, with an occasional in- 
tonation and inflection. The more 
elaborate intonations of the Gloria, 
Credo, and Benedicamus could be 
chanted by the cantor, deacon, or 
some other person. 

A number of parishes in The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod have 
instituted the celebration of the Eu- 
charist as the chief service on Sun- 
days. Many problems are generally 
anticipated by such as favor the 
weekly celebration, but once the Holy 
Communion is established, it becomes 
quite the normal method of worship 
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and the center of the parish life. The 
average parish in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, numbering 
only about 200 members, should not 
present any problems, because the 
number of communicants would not 
unduly prolong the service. As the 
members are communicated, hymns 
may be sung by the congregation, or 
children, or a polyphonic choir may 
sing special appropriate music. Wher- 
ever active participation in the service 
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by the greatest number of people can 
be achieved, where variety can be 
attained by seasonal changes in the 
music of the Ordinary, where cele- 
brant and all other specially appointed 
“liturgists” will perform their part of 
the service, the Eucharist is bound to 
become once more the center, the 
focal point, the highlight of the 
entire week for the family of God 
assembled on the Lord’s day in His 
house. 


Hicu ScHoot Grapuates? — If the student is not motivated by immediate 
interests, if he doesn’t like a certain subject, he is permitted to drop it. He 
must not be forced; he may drop out of school altogether. Instead of helping 
the child to attain freedom from his likes and dislikes and the ability to choose 
the more difficult course, he is coddled and spoon-fed until he can’t endure 
sound fare. The challenging subjects of liberal education go down the drain. 
Moreover, this coddling goes on sometimes for the four years of high school until 
eventually he appears in cap and gown to receive a diploma which certifies that 
he has digested all the sugar his teachers have put on his slate, even though he 
may be unable to write much more than his name and to calculate the change 
he will get from a quarter when he buys a coke. — Sister Mary Aloise in “Test- 
ing for “Sugar on the Slate,” The Catholic Educational Review, March, 1953. 


SoME STATISTICS 


A new telephone was installed in American homes or places of business 
every four seconds during each working day of 1952. 


Factory workers earn $1.72 an hour, the Bureau of Labor Statistics says. 


Miners earn $1.90 an hour. 


In 1952, for the first time in history, consumers bought more margarine than 
creamery butter. Americans are consuming margarine at an estimated annual 
7.7-pounds-per-person rate, compared with a scant 2.7-pounds-per-capita figure 


ten years ago. 


Enrollments in agricultural colleges are not concentrated in Midwest farm 
belts. California is first in farm students, followed closely by New York and 


Pennsylvania. 


‘In 1935 less than 11 per cent of all U.S. farms had electric service. Today 
less than 12 per cent are without this service. 

The four largest manufacturing companies in volume of sales are General 
Motors, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, U.S. Steel; and Ford Motor Co. 


EDUCATION OsjECTIVES. — The purpose of education as we understand it 
is to get as near to the truth as it is humanly possible to get; to discover what 
people are thinking and doing in other parts of the world; and to instill respect 
for the worth and dignity of one’s fellow man. All that is anathema to the 
Communists. — Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 


Affairs. 
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Convention News. — The eleventh an- 
nual convention of the L. E. A. will be held 
at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., on August 5 and 6. Miss Gertrude 
Doederlein, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, announces the following program: 


Proposed Plans for the Eleventh Annual 
Convention of L. E. A. 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
August 5 and 6, 1953 


Aucust 5 
8:00— 9:00 Registration 


First General Session 
9:00— 9:15 
9:15— 9:80 
9:30-—10:00 
10:00—11:00 


Opening Devotion 
Announcements and Business 
President’s Report 


Address —- “Christianity and 
the Test of Science” 


11:00—11:30 Group Discussion 
11:30—12:00 State of Parish Education 
12:45— 1:15 Registration 


Second General Session 
1:15— 1:80 Devotion 
1:30— 2:30 Address — “The Parent’s 
Role in the Work for Christ” 


Plans of Procedure for Or- 
ganization of Lutheran PTA 


2:30— 3:30 


Constitution 
3:30— 4:00 Panel 
4:00— 4:80 Business of L. E. A. 
6:30 BANQUET — Address — 


“Horizons Beyond Our Shores 
for Christian Education” 
Aucust 6 
Third General Session 
8:15— 8:45 Registration 
8:45— 9:00 Devotion 
9:00—10:00 Address — “Your Child and 


Mine” 


10:00—11:00 Analysis of 1953 Yearbook: 


The Exceptional Child 
Trends as L. E. A. Meets 
Them 


11:00—11:30 


11:30—12:00 Business of L. E. A. 
Fourth General Session 
1:15— 1:30 Devotion 
1:30— 1:45 Recommendation and Elec- 


tion of Officers for Lutheran 
PTA 


Possible Program Patterns for 
Lutheran PTA 


Business of L. E. A. 
Closing Devotion 


1:45— 2:30 


2:30— 3:00 
8:00— 3:15 


The convention program will appeal to 
both the professional educator and to the 
layman. A convention folder with complete 
details, as well as registration forms, will be 
mailed to members of the L. E. A. 

One of the convention highlights will be 
the adoption of a constitution for the Parent- 
Teacher Division of the L. E. A. The pre- 
liminary draft of this constitution was printed 
in the March issue of LUTHERAN EDUCATION, 
and will also be mailed to the parent groups 
that have affiliated with the L. E. A. 

If you're looking for program material for 
the May or June meeting of your parents’ 
organization, why not schedule a discussion 
of the proposed constitution? A good fol- 
low-up project could be effected by send- 
ing delegates to the convention to present 
your ideas on the subject. 


Our Contact Man Reports. — Vice- 
President Arthur Christian has presented 
his new plan for L. E. A. representation in 
the various districts. Experience has taught 
that one of the best agencies for making 
contacts is the District Teachers’ Conference. 
An appeal was sent to each conference chair- 
man to appoint a local L. E. A. representa- 
tive. Materials and information will be made 
available to these district representatives. 
It is planned to have annual appointments 
by the chairmen of the districts. 
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Hats off to the following people who have 
served as local contact men for the L. E. A. 
during the past year: 

C. A. Buescher, Kansas Ciy, Kans. 
W. Flachsbart, Altamont, III. 

E. Kosche, Tacoma, Wash. 

T. Kollmorgen, Madison, Nebr. 
G. Korntheuer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
K. Markworth, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. Paul, Davenport, Iowa 

M. Schorman, Alta, Iowa 

D. Schultz, Sioux City, Iowa 

E. Sylvester, Oakland, Calif. 

W. Timm, Adrian, Mich. 

G. Wesch, Denver, Colo. 

R. Wismar, New Orleans, La. 

E. Zielske, Rochester, Minn. 

Publications Program. —— The 1958 year- 
book on “The Christian Approach to the 
Exceptional Child” will be discussed at the 
1958 convention. Final revision will bene- 
fit by the group analysis. Mr. Hilmar Sieving 
is editor of the volume, and Miss Gertrude 


Doederlein, member of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, is L. E. A. contact person. 
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The 1954 yearbook will be entitled 
Readings in Lutheran: Education. The 
volume has as its purpose to cull pertinent 
articles from the literature of the Lutheran 
Church which set forth the Lutheran 
philosophy of education. 

The editorial committee also announces 
that work is now in progress on six mono- 
graph topics. The goal of a constant flow of 
monograph materials should be realized in 
the near future. Subjects now under 
study are: 


Athletic Programs 
Domestic Arts and Shop 
Saturday Schools 

Survey of Central Schools 
Professional Ethics 


Lutheran Education in 
a Changing Community 


These publications are designed to assist 
the Church in the promotion of Christian 
education. The L. E. A. also hopes to co- 
ordinate and fuse educational thinking. We 
invite your co-operation in planning the pub- 
lications program. Send suggestions to Edi- 
torial Committee, Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation, 7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, 
Ill. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR HEALTH EXAMINATIONS. — If school health services 
are to reach their peak of effectiveness, the family physician must be an im- 
portant, active participant in the program. His role becomes vital wherever 
it is concerned with the health examination or medical appraisal of school 
children, and in the follow-up, correction, and adjustment of health needs. 

An increasing number of parents, teachers, and school authorities are now 
supporting the logical philosophy that the true aims of a school health program 
are best achieved when health examination services are provided by the family 
or personal physician. This child-physician relationship provides an educa- 
tional experience not present in mass examinations. — Dr. F. J. Mellencamp in 
“The Physician and School Health,” Health, January-February, 1953. 


Tue Rote or INDEPENDENT InstiruTions. —I think it is of the greatest 
importance that independent colleges and universities not only survive, but 
provide the stiffest sort of competition for the educational institutions which 
depend upon taxes. I am very much against an educational system that depends 
entirely on the State with a capital “S” — that is centralized under government 
control or supervision. I am against it because I don’t think it would be any 
good. I don’t think it would be worth what we would pay for it. It would 
suffer from all the faults of every monopoly. It would grow fat and unimagina- 
tive. It would continually take the easy way. But, worse than that, it would 
tend to teach the view of the government in power and of government 


generally. — Henry Foro II. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 15, in 
a special service at Mount Calvary Lutheran 
Church, Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich was in- 
stalled as Professor of Theology. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. John Theodore Mueller 
on the text Matt. 28:16-20, with the theme 
“The Glory of Our Ministry as Teachers of 
Theology.” The rite of installation was per- 
formed by the Rev. George W. Wittmer, 
First Vice-President, representing the Rev. 
T. A. Weinhold, President of the Western 
District. The Rev. Paul G. Stephan and 
Dr. Paul M. Bretscher served as liturgists. 
The Students’ Chorus under the direction of 
Dr. William B. Heyne rendered the choral 
selection “Built on a Rock,” by Lindeman- 
Monson. Professor Wunderlich was born 
February 14, 1906, in Lincoln, Tex. After 
graduating and receiving his B.D. degree 
from Concordia Seminary in 1927, he served 
as pastor of Calvary Lutheran Church of 
Indianapolis, Ind., until, in 1938, he became 
a member of the faculty of St. John’s Col- 
lege in Winfield, Kans. In addition to earn- 
ing his Master of Arts degree at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, he has devoted a year 
and seven summers to graduate work taken 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

On May 38, the new organ in the Chapel 
will be dedicated in a service. Dr. Frederic 
Niedner, secretary of the Board of Control, 
will be the preacher. The Rev. John Opp- 
liger, chairman of the Board, will perform 
the dedicatory rite. In the evening of the 
same day a concert will be presented on 
the new organ by Dr. Heinrich Fleischer of 
Valparaiso University. The new instrument 
is a Holtkamp organ with thirty-four ranks 
and three manuals. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 
Faculty Notes. — Calls to associate pro- 
fessorships have been sent to Mr. Martin 


Pieper, River Forest, Ill.; the Rev. Daniel 
Poellot, Addison, Ill.; and the Rev. N. S. 
Tjernagel, Racine, Wis. 

Mr. Pieper was called to serve in the 
Education and Psychology Department. He 
joined the college faculty as an instructor in 
1946 and has specialized in the teaching of 
mathematics and Math for Teachers. Pro- 
fessor Pieper also directs the college audio- 
visual aids program. 

Pastor Poellot is serving St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church in Addison, Ill. His field of 
teaching will be religion and sociology. Pas- 
tor Tjernagel was called to teach in the 
Social Science and Religion Department. 
He has been serving as principal of Racine 
Lutheran High School since 1950. 

Dr. Matthew Lundquist has edited a col- 
lection of thirty selections for children’s 
choirs entitled Little Church Choir Book. 
The volume includes unison and two-part 
arrangements of music which range from the 
12th-century plainsong to a composition by 
the editor himself. 


Summer School. — The 1953 summer 
session will consist of a workshop period, 
June 15 to 26, and a five-week session, 
June 29 to July 31. 

The following workshops will be con- 
ducted during the early session: 

Arts and Crafts in the Lutheran Elementary 

School — Elfrieda Miller and others 
Audio-Visual Aids in Elementary Education 

— Dr. Klotz and Dr. Gross 


Youth Leadership — Dr. Choitz 
The Church Musician — Prof. Halter, Prof. 
Waldschmidt 


Kindergarten Curriculum Materials — Mor- 
ella Mensing 


For complete listing of all courses to be 
offered see the April issue of LurHERAN 
Epucation. For general information write: 
Dean Walter O. Kraeft, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, II. 


Concert Tours. — The Concordia A Cap- 
pella Choir, directed by Victor Hildner, 
made appearances in the States of Wisconsin, 
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Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois on a concert 
tour which began on April 10. Concerts 
were presented in Mayville, Shawano, Mer- 
rill, Antigo, Wausau, Wisconsin Rapids, Ar- 
lington, and Janesville, Wis. Minnesota ap- 
pearances were made at Waconia, Roches- 
ter, Mankato, and Blue Earth. Fairbank and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Rockford, Ill., 
visits were made on the return trip. 

The Band, Alfred Gras, director, used two 
long week ends to make its concert tour. 
The band appeared at Kankakee, Ill.; Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Arenzville, Wenonah, and 
Des Plaines, Ill., on the week end of April 23 
to 26. From May 1 to 8 they toured 
St. Joseph, and Carleton, Mich., and pre- 
sented their annual home concert. 

Library Addition. — Six hundred eighty 
volumes from the William C. Haltenhoff 
Collection constitute the newest addition to 
the Concordia Library. Mr. Haltenhoff, 
formerly a corporation lawyer with the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, resides in 
Lake Forest, Ill. The collection includes 
volumes of philosophy, American and Eng- 
lish literature, Americana, and American 
history. 

St. Louis Sem Wins Again. — Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, won the Concordia 
Senior College Basketball Tournament for 
the third consecutive year. The final game 
saw the Preachers defeat the Teachers of 
River Forest. Springfield Concordia defeated 
Seward Concordia in the consolation game. 
The games were played on March 6 and 7 
in the River Forest gymnasium. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

Spiritual Life Conference. — Lutheran 
professors from St. Paul’s College, Con- 
cordia, Mo.; St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kans.; Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn.; 
and Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
were advised by President A. O. Fuerbringer 
of Seward that the purpose of the Spiritual 
Life Conference held Saturday, March 14, 
was to study the Lutheran approach to 
problems of spiritual life and growth. 

In his address, based on Gal. 6:6, which 
was a part of the opening devotion at 9:30 
A. M. and which served as a keynote for the 
conference, President Fuerbringer outlined 
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four approaches which he believes should be 
used in an effort to improve the spiritual 
life of students on the Christian campus. 

These approaches are 1) a free sharing 
of information between leaders of the 
schools and the learners in the schools; 
2) a careful study of motives in the spiritual 
life program to eliminate what is man-made 
and self-chosen and to follow what is in 
God’s Word; 3) a recognition of the danger 
of adopting an externalistic approach, which 
would make spiritual living a matter of 
outward formality rather than a matter of 
the heart; and 4) the bending of all efforts 
by everyone to sow the seed of the Word 
of God diligently and patiently, yet with 
a confidence that keeps one from becoming 
discouraged while waiting for the harvest. 

Prof. Henry F. Werling, chairman of the 
Spiritual Life Conference and a member of 
the faculty of Concordia at Seward, served 
as liturgist for the opening service. 


New Chapel-Auditorium Dedicated. — 
Dedication services for Concordia’s new 
chapel-auditorium began on March 15 at 
2:30 P.M., when Mr. Art Bek, member of 
the Board of Control of the college, accepted 
the key to the building from an employee of 
the construction company. 

The processional followed with the plac- 
ing of the flags of the United States, of the 
State of Nebraska, of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, and of Concordia Teach- 
ers College in their proper places on the 
stage by four Concordia students dressed 
in uniforms of the branches of the Armed 
Forces in which they had served. The 
Concordia A Cappella Choir, directed by 
Paul Rosel, also participated in the pro- 
cessional. 

The Act of Dedication was read re- 
sponsively by liturgist President A. O. Fuer- 
bringer and the congregation. 

Speaker for the service was the Rev. 
A. R. Kretzmann, pastor of The Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church of St. Luke, Chicago, 
who designed the altar. Pastor Kretzmann 
chose as his text for the sermon the words 
of Gal. 3:18 which are carved on the new 
altar, “Christ hath redeemed us.” He ad- 
vised young people to remember that “if you 
want to reveal Christ to others, you must 
be His.” 
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Organists for the service were Messrs. 
Paul Rosel and Floyd Quist. 

In the evening convocation program the 
Rev. Martin J. Neeb, Executive Secretary of 
the Board for Higher Education, addressed 
the assembly on the topic “The Distinctive 
Values in American Education.” The 
speaker’ stated the need for spiritual educa- 
tion, which he believes is being more and 
more recognized as necessary by educators. 
Turning his attention specifically to Chris- 
tian higher education, the Rev. Martin Neeb 
added that this special type of training 
should provide truth based on the Word of 
God in addition to knowledge from text- 
’ books and lecture notes. 

After the address, the Concordia High 
School Chorus under the direction of Mr. 
Floyd Quist sang “Beautiful Savior.” Dean 
L. G. Bickel presented the speakers for the 
day, the Rev. A. R. Kretzmann of Chicago 
and the Rev. Martin J. Neeb of St. Louis, to 
President Fuerbringer as candidates for the 
honorary doctorates. Dr. Bickel read cita- 
tions reviewing the service of the honored 
guests to the Church, and President Alfred 
O. Fuerbringer conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters on the Rev. Mr. Kretzmann 
and the Doctor of Laws on the Rev. Mr. 
Neeb. 

The liturgist for the convocation was Prof. 
Henry F. Werling, and the organist for the 
occasion was the Rev. George Weller of 
St. Paul, Nebr., formerly music instructor at 
Concordia. 

North Central Accreditation. — Word was 
received at the time of this writing from 
President A. O. Fuerbringer that Concordia 
Teachers College has been accepted as a 
member of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
acceptance is a result of application made 
to the Association last summer and of a 
favorable report by the Examiners of the 
Association last winter. Concordia was one 
of six out of fourteen schools applying which 
were accepted at the meeting of the North 
Central Association in Chicago in March, 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


The transformation of the basement of 
Crull Hall into a student center has been 
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completed. Two thirds of the area is oc- 
cupied by the new Student Lounge and 
the remodeled Canteen. The remaining third 
accommodates the new Recreation Room. 
The room contains a pool table, billiard 
table, ping pong tables, dart boards, and 
other recreational equipment. 

Norman Widenhofer, program manager 
of Radio Station WGL, recently reported 
that the “Chapel of the Air,” a program 
originating from Concordia College and 
heard each Saturday morning from 8:00 
to 8:30, had come up “with the highest 
rating of all four stations in the city.” The 
report was made by Conlan Associates, a 
national rating firm. The “Chapel of the 
Air” is now in its sixteenth season. Student 
talent is utilized for the musical portion of 
the program. Program speakers are mem- 
bers of the college teaching staff. 

Fifteen women of the sophomore class 
have registered for the “Observation and 
Participation” course, recently added to the 
college curriculum. Most of these students 
will attend summer school and teach full- 
time in the fall. Several will continue their 
schooling at River Forest and work for 
three- and four-year certificates. 

The Concordia College Choir joined the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Chorus in presenting Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 9, in D Minor, with Final Chorus on 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” The orchestra was 
under the direction of the nationally known 
conductor Dr. Igor Buketoff. Mr. Herbert 
Nuechterlein, head of Concordia’s Music 
Department, trained the chorus. 

The need for additional housing for 
women students induced the Board of Con- 
trol to convert another large three-story 
faculty home into a second residence hall 
for women. It will accommodate thirty- 
two students. 

This residence will be known as Sina Hall, 
named after the wife of a former president 
of Concordia College, Martin L. Luecke. 
The residence will be open to the public 
for the first time on May 15. 

The college basketball team entered the 
National Junior Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation basketball tournament, which started 
March 24, at Hutchinson, Kans. A total of 
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sixteen teams from all sections of the United 
States competed in the national event. Con- 
cordia was chosen to represent Region XII, 
which comprises Northern Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


In conjunction with the University of 
Wisconsin, Concordia College presented a 
concert by members of the famed Pro Arte 
Quartet on April 11. Because of the illness 
of Albert Rahier, second violinist, the group 
offered trios from the repertoire of chamber 
music. In addition, Leo Steffens, pianist and 
member of the university’s school of music 
faculty, joined forces with the Pro Arte 
members in presenting a Brahms piano 
quartet. 

Under the direction of Mr. Harold E. 
Albers, the college chorus presented spring 
tour concerts in Illinois and Missouri from 
April 16 to 21. The chorus sang in Chicago 
(Christ Church), Peoria (Trinity), Col- 
linsville, Worden, Red Bud, Steeleville, and 
Roselle, Ill., and in Palmyra, Mo. 

Professors C. A. Hardt and O. C. Rup- 
precht are serving on the speakers’ bureau 
for the current new building campaign of 
the Milwaukee Lutheran High School and 
are also rendering other services. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MInn. 


During the past winter an interesting, 
yet disturbing, dental study was made with 
Concordia High School seniors as subjects. 
Dr. William F. Hartfiel, school physician, 
secured the services of six Lutheran dentists 
as well as a $500 grant from Pilgrim Lu- 
theran Church of St. Paul. All seniors were 
given a thorough dental examination com- 
plete with full-mouth and bite-wing X-rays. 

The results indicated that practically all 
students were in need of dental care. Many 
boys required dental work which involved 
months of appointments and hundreds of 
dollars in expense. Initial conclusions in- 
clude starting the program at an earlier age 
and promoting a dental education program 
which will convince students, their parents, 
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and others interested in their future that 
a good set of teeth is important to every 
boy, especially future pastors and teachers. 

During the Easter recess, Concordia was 
host to the student government conference 
of the Minnesota Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Also during this time the Concordia 
College Choral Club spent its Easter vaca- 
tion presenting concerts in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and cities in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. The Choral Club, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Harold W. Otte, sang thirteen 
concerts in eight days, concluding their 
tour in Gaylord, Minn., on Good Friday 
evening. 

On April 11 and 12 the 350-voice Con- 
cordia Messiah Choir presented Parts II 
and III of Handel’s Messiah. 

Cornerstone laying ceremonies for the 
Lutheran Memorial Center were held on 
April 26 in connection with Concordia’s an- 
nual spring open-house activities. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpis, Mo. 

A call for bids on the contract for a new 
dormitory was extended April 1, and bids 
were opened and the contract let on April 17. 
Construction is expected to begin shortly. 

Mr. Lando Otto and Mr. Lorenz Wahlers 
attended a two-day conference on the im- 
provement of teaching in colleges, Febru- 
ary 27 and 28. The program was sponsored 
by the University of Missouri with the sup- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

With the help of Mr. Elmer Jagow, 
business manager of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, the business office 
has introduced a basically different ac- 
counting procedure. This is in keeping with 
Synod’s policy of standardizing and moder- 
nizing accounting, budgeting, and office 
procedures to conform to the standard prac- 
tices of American colleges and schools for 
higher learning. 

The Missouri District Lutheran Laymen’s 
League is again offering a scholarship award 
to the highest ranking student in competi- 
tive examinations who indicates his inten- 
tion of enrolling as a ministerial student in 
the freshman high school class at St. Paul’s. 
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CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The Academic Committee is rearranging 
courses and course offerings to conform to 
the requirements of the U. S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Prof. Albert H. Wessling has declined a 
second call to the pastorate of ‘Trinity 
Church, East Oakland. 

Dr. Du Brau represented the California 
and Nevada District at a senate hearing on 
permissive Bible reading in the public 
schools at the State Capitol in Sacramento. 
The Senate Committee on Education evinced 
a vivid interest in the position of the Lu- 
theran Church, judging from the many 
serious questions directed by the senators 
to our representative. 

The Concordia Choristers under the 
direction of Prof. Hugo Gehrke toured the 
Southern California District as far south and 
east as San Diego during the Easter recess. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

The Concordia College Chorus, Portland, 
finished its annual tour of the Northwest on 
March 22. The tour covered an eight-day 
period with the chorus giving a total of ten 
performances. This year’s chorus is made 
up of 26 male voices under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter Keller, former director of 
the Lutheran Hour Chorus, who is serving 
a two-year vicarage here in Portland. 

The chorus gave its home concert on 
March 28 and 29 in the Chapel of the 
Upper Room on the college campus and 
presented such numbers as Michael Prae- 
torius’ “Wake, Awake,” Christopher Tyr’s 
“O Come, Ye Servants of the Lord,” and 
other numbers by such famous composers 
as Johann Sebastian Bach, Felix Mendels- 
sohn, Friedrich Handel, and others. 


LuTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 

Mr. Elmer Jagow visited the school for 
the purpose of supervising the introduction 
of Synod’s new bookkeeping system. 

Concordia students installed a television 
set in their clubroom. 

Dr. Behnken visited the campus, attend- 
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ing the classes of the staff members, meet- 
ing with the faculty, and also addressing 
the student body. 

The Concordia Choristers, under the 
direction of Mr. Ivan Olson, sang for the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League rally at Malone 
and also at St. Mark’s at Waco. Tentative 
plans have been made for a tour to New 
Orleans. 

With the approval of Synod’s Board for 
Higher Education, Concordia’s Board of 
Control raised the rank of Instructor Eugene 
Linse to that of Assistant Professor and 
made Assistant Professor Martin Eifert an 
Instructor. In the meantime, however, the 
latter has accepted a call as teacher in 
the Spanish mission at McAllen, Tex. 

Mr, Walter Oetting, a vicar from Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis, will succeed 
Mr. Marvin Heinitz on Concordia’s staff for 
the 1953—54 school year. 

At the graduation exercises on May 22, 
33 high school seniors and 22 college 
students will receive diplomas. On that 
occasion, D.v., the new refectory will also 


be dedicated. 


PROMISING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRACTICES 


In a bulletin Schools at Work in 48 States, 
produced by the U.S. Office of Education, 
the best of teaching practices are described. 
Some typical findings are the following: 

1. Seating is flexible. Movable tables and 
chairs are used. These make it possible for 
children in each group to plan and confer 
face to face with a minimum of confusion. 

2. Teachers and children sometimes de- 
cide upon rules and practices together. Thus 
a number of groups can learn to work in a 
room at one time without disturbing one 
another. In this way a child can get the 
feeling of controlling his environment. He 
learns to think about the comfort or wishes 
of others. He begins to see how he can 
make a contribution in getting a job done. 

3. Children are provided with an environ- 
ment that includes plenty of clay, paints, and 
crayon for art and handcrafts, books on 
many subjects and easy reading levels, mate- 
rials to encourage cooking and sewing, sam- 


ples of handcrafts done by other pupils, and 
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books that tell how to make or do things of 
interest. 

4. Reading activities are closely associated 
with the children’s. other school and home 
activities. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENTS 


The Office of Education in the Federal 
Security Agency reports the following: 

One of the major phenomena in American 
higher education during the past half cen- 
tury has been the development of the large 
university. Less spectacular, but none the 
less significant, has been the continuation of 
the small college. 

Among the 1,854 higher educational insti- 
tutions in 1951 the range of fall enrollment 
was very wide — from two in one institution 
to more than 45,000 at another. Roughly 
50 per cent of the institutions enrolled fewer 
than 400 students each; 219 institutions en- 
rolled fewer than 100 students each. Half of 
the fall enrollment in 1951 was scattered 
over 1,788 institutions (93.74 per cent of all 
institutions ), while the other half was con- 
centrated in only 116 institutions (only 6.26 
per cent of all institutions). The median 
enrollment at the 1,854 institutions was 409. 
The publicly controlled institutions showed 
a median of nearly 600 as compared with 
fewer than 850 for those under private 
control. 

Among separately organized teachers col- 
leges the absolute enrollment range was 
from 6 at one institution to more than 
4,000 at another, with a wider range among 
publicly controlled institutions than among 
those under private control. The 172 pub- 
licly controlled institutions of this type were, 
as a rule, larger than the 33 under private 
control. Fourteen of the public institutions 
reported at least 2,000 students per insti- 
tution, the largest reporting 4,443. The 
largest privately controlled teachers’ college 
reported just 1,550 students. 

A rather high degree of homogeneity in 
size is noticeable among theological schools 
(all of which are under private control). 
Of the 121 institutions of this group, only 
16 reported fall enrollments of as many as 
400 students. Only 1 institution reported as 
many as 1,000. The institutions thus cluster 
closely about a median of fewer than 200. 
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STATISTICS FOR 1952 


There were approximately 1,540,000 mar- 
riages in the United States in 1952. This 
figure represents a drop of about 4 per cent 
since 1951, and of one third since 1946, 
when the total reached the all-time high of 
nearly 2,300,000. 

The country’s population increased about 
2,675,000 in 1952. This gain is likely to 
establish a new high record, passing the 
1951 mark by a small margin. The number 
of births in the year just past set a new high. 
The total is estimated at about 3,875,000, 
including an allowance for unregistered 
births. This is about one per cent higher 
than in 1951, which held the record pre- 
viously. The year 1952 marks the sixth in 
succession in which births have exceeded 
8% million. 

Accidents claimed about 95,000 lives in 
the United States during 1952, the second 
year in a row to show a rise in fatal mishaps. 
This estimate represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 1,000 deaths since 1951 and is 
the highest for any year since 1941, when 
the toll reached 96,510. 


THE CURRICULUM — 
AT MIDCENTURY 


Here is what the 19538 AASA Yearbook 
on the American school curriculum has to 
say on nine different topics: 

Subject matter: The subject-matter curric- 
ulum is still strongly entrenched in American 
schools. Despite attacks, it survives, thrives, 
will continue. Good teachers can get good 
results from teaching subject matter. 

Core? Broad Fields? Experience? These 
patterns and variations of the curriculum 
have not yet proved distinctly better than’ 
the subject-matter approach. Experimenta- 
tion should continue; many different types 
of patterns should be tried. 

Improvement: Best ways to improve the 
curriculum are to (1) permit teachers to 
take part in curriculum revision, (2) recog- 
nize non-classroom activities as an important 
part of learning, (3) make use of resource 
units. 


The resource unit: Its merits are consid- 


erable. We need more and more of them. 
School faculties and teacher workshops 
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should devote time to their production. “The 
possibility of a national commission, created 
to develop resource units, merits careful 
consideration.” 

Leadership: There is no substitute for ad- 
ministrative leadership in curriculum devel- 
opments. 

It begins in the classroom — sometimes: 
A teacher who introduces a new learning 
unit may spark a system-wide curriculum- 
revision effort. Such sparks can spread if 
the principal and other school executives 
help fan the flames of interest. 

Principals: They have a vital role in cur- 
riculum revisions. They must point out 
strengths and weaknesses, obtain materials, 
adjust programs, assist classroom teachers, 
appoint committees, make reports, stimulate 
interest, and maintain morale. All the time 
they must demonstrate a sufficient knowledge 
of curriculum procedure to command respect 
in educational work. 

The force that moves: Behind most suc- 
cessful curriculum-improvement programs 
there is a superintendent of schools with 
vision and understanding. He backs the 
groups working on curriculum problems 
by providing encouragement and material 
support. 

Warning: “Sooner or later the superin- 
tendent who allows deterioration and de- 
cadence to develop in the curriculum is re- 
lieved of his responsibilities.” 

Nore: Yearbook contains excellent chapter 
on “How Children Learn and Grow.” It 
is a summary of current research. Job of 
summing up was done by distinguished 
scholar Guy T. Buswell, University of Cal- 
ifornia (Berkeley). 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Lutheran High Schools. — Plans call for 
the opening of the Lutheran High School of 
Los Angeles in September. The dedication 
of the first unit of the school should occur 
soon. 

A New York Lutheran high school is in 
the initial planning stages. An exploratory 
meeting was held in February. A committee 
has been appointed to continue work on the 
project. 

A Lutheran high school association has 
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been formed in Baltimore. This is the 
product of a meeting held in March and 
attended by people who are enthusiastically 
concerned about such a venture. 

High School Teachers Wanted. — Five 
of our Lutheran high schools need teachers 
in the following fields: Religion, Library, 
Choir and Band, English, Foreign Lan- 
guages (German, Latin, Spanish), Social 
Studies, Mathematics, Science, Commercial 
Subjects, Physical Education, American 
Problems and World History, Art. Persons 


. qualified and interested will apply to the 


Teachers Bureau, 210 North Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo., for further information 
and direction. (A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary 
of Schools. ) 

TV Habits. — In a recent survey on TV 
habits of the pupils of the Milford, Conn., 
schools, it was discovered that the average 
amount of time spent in TV viewing was 
3.54 hours per day per pupil. 

School Busses. — In 1920 only 1.6 per 
cent of all pupils in school were transported 
at public expense. Today the percentage 
is 27.8. 

The Nigerian Mission. — The mission was 
begun in 1936, At present there are 175 
churches with a baptized membership of 
more than 28,000. 115 Christian elementary 
schools have been established; 425 native 
workers are teaching in these schools. 

A Home for Education. — One of the 
problems confronting President Eisenhower 
is finding a place in the Federal administra- 
tive machinery for education. In the interest 
of finding a solution the President has an- 
nounced that he would create a commission 
“to define the administrative status for all 
Federal activities in health, education, and 
social security.” 

A Well-deserved Victory. — Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., is to be 
congratulated. On March 25 the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools accredited the college. The 
high school department has enjoyed this 
distinction for many years. We pay tribute 
to the faculty of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege and the Board for Higher Education, 
Both teachers colleges are now fully ac- 
credited. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors Siegbert W. Becker, John F. Choitz, Emil H. Deffner, William A. Kramer, 
Eleanor Kressmann, Evelyn Kressmann, Paul T. Luebke. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


JEREMIAH. By Theo. Laetsch, D. D. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952. 412 
pages. $5.00. 


This is the first volume of a proposed new Bible Commentary to be written by Missouri 
Synod scholars and issued by Concordia. This is indeed an auspicious beginning, and, if 
the succeeding volumes measure up to the first in quality, the completed set should take 
its place next to the great works in the exegetical field. 

It is difficult to find commentaries on the Old Testament which are soundly conservative 
and at the same time scholarly works. Up until a few years ago new works which were 
appearing were for the most part cast in the liberal mould. But here is a commentary which 
is completely loyal to Holy Scriptures and which can be used with confidence. Interesting 
in this connection is the simple and yet very able defense of the Messianic character of 
Jer. 23:6. We found ourselves saying Yea and Amen also to the argument on page 78, 
where the author holds that the inspired translation of emunah by Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans should fix the translation of that term for those who accept the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. Typical of this soundly conservative character of the commentary 
is also the etymology given for the word nabi, “prophet,” on page 22. 

The arrangement of the material in the commentary is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the 
only one that ought ever to be used. The author's translation of the text and the gram- 
matical and textual notes are printed together in small type. Then, in larger type, follows 
the interpretation of the text, which can then be read without having the flow of thought 
interrupted by the mechanical details of linguistics. This makes the commentary very 
readable and valuable not only for the pastor but also for the teacher, and the layman 
will be able to use this work with profit, without being irritated continually by a useless 
display of learnedness. And while the meat of the work is thus made accessible to all, those 
who are so inclined may find plenty of dry bones on which to exercise their scholarly teeth 
in the notes. We mention this specifically at this time because we hope that Concordia will 
follow this same arrangement of the text in the succeeding volumes. 

We found ourselves disagreeing with the author only on one rather unimportant point. 
The reviewer doubts whether Jeremiah should be called a Levite “like Paul,” since his 
ancestral tribe was not Benjamin, but Levi (p. 20). 

Here is a work which we can recommend without reservation to all our pastors and 
teachers, and we hope that they will recommend it to their laymen. Incidentally it might 
be mentioned that the binding is a beautiful piece of work. S. W. B. 
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EDUCATION 
HELPING THE GIFTED CHILD. By Paul Witty. 
WHEN CHILDREN FACE CRISES. By George J. Mohr, M. D. 


YOUR CHILD AND RADIO, TV, COMICS, AND MOVIES. By Paul Witty and Harry 
Bricker. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., 1952. 
Single copies 40 cents. Quantity prices on request. 

Who are the gifted? What are their special problems? How can we help them develop 
their abilities and talents? These questions are discussed in six chapters by Paul Witty, 
professor of Education, Northwestern University, in this Better Living Booklet designed 
for parents and teachers. (All three booklets belong to this series.) Mr. Witty discusses 
methods for discovering gifted children, their special problems, and how parents and 
. teachers can help gifted children grow up to be happy productive adults. 

When Children Face Crises deals with new situations, problems, and anxieties children 
must meet and solve. Dr. Mohr points out that the attitudes of parents and teachers go 
a long way toward building strength and confidence in the child to solve problems. A child 
needs more than intelligence or reason, he needs training to solve the problems of everyday 
living successfully. 

Since movies, radio, comics, and TV take up a good share of the child’s leisure time, 
it could be expected that parents and teachers should have a look at these entertainment 
media. This booklet discusses such things as the effects on children, what can parents 
and teachers do, helping children build critical judgment, and how to get better things 
for our children. 

Lutheran parent-teacher organizations could use these booklets as discussion starters. 
Maybe some men’s clubs and ladies’ aids would also want to launch out into these things. 
Pastors’ and teachers’ conferences could well spend some time on these problems, too. 

i 

YOU AND THE DRAFT. By William S. Vincent and James E. Russell. 


EXPLORING YOUR PERSONALITY. By William E. Henry. Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill., 1952. 50 pages. Single copies, 40 cents. 
Quantity prices on request. Instruction guides available. 


These booklets belong to a series entitled Life Adjustment Booklets. In the first booklet 
the authors, who direct the Citizenship Education project at Columbia University, outline 
draft procedure in detail. Facts on registering, deferments, and classification are discussed. 
Educational and career opportunities in the Armed Forces are defined. 

In the second booklet the author deals with personality. “What is my personality like?” 
is a question many people ask. Psychologists have people tell stories about pictures. These 
stories help people find out about their own feelings and attitudes. Exploring Your Per- 
sonality gives readers a chance to write their own stories about pictures that concern five 
important areas of life — relationships in school, at home, with adults, with the other sex, 
and with friends. 

These booklets might be good discussion starters with teen-age people or perhaps 
with their parents. .C, 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART. By Elizabeth Harrison. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1951. 112 pp. $1.96. 

We believe the title of this book is paradoxical. Art must express more than self, which 
harbors too many deposits from bad influences. Art must incorporate also the ideal and 
tend to elevate the sense of values. 

In other respects this book is in agreement with modern standards of art education. 
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Part One, “Creative Art Teaching and What It Means,” and Part Two, “How to Assess 
a Child’s Picture,” are interestingly written. Part Three, “Methods of Work,” and Part 
Five, “Suggestions for Art Activities,” are so temptingly arrayed that we fear they will 
perhaps irresistibly appeal to teachers who depend solely on taking and giving directions. 
EAH.D; 


TEXTBOOKS 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL MATERIALS 
JESUS LOVES ME. Beginners Workbook. 32 pages. 26 cents, net. 
JESUS, FRIEND OF CHILDREN. Primary Workbook. 56 pages. 386 cents, net. 
OUR WONDERFUL SAVIOR. Junior Workbook. 56 pages. 36 cents, net. 


JESUS, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Senior Workbook. 56 pages. 36 cents, net. 
Handicraft Projects to accompany each workbook. 24 pages each. 23 cents each, 
net, postpaid. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL. 112 pages. 60 cents, net. ; 
Edited by Arthur W. Gross. St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 1953. 


Each workbook contains fifteen lessons on Bible selections. Each lesson includes a Bible 
lesson, discussion of the lesson, application of the lesson to the child’s life, memory words, 
a prayer, and a work sheet. The fifth, tenth, and fifteenth lessons are reviews. There are 
also a memory work section and a hymn section in the latter part of the book. These 
are graded books. 

The teacher’s manual, a revision of the First Series, uses the general theme “Jesus, Our 
Savior and Lord.” This book has many helpful suggestions for conducting Bible schools. 
It contains schedules, devotional materials, dramatization, Bible drill, lesson helps, programs, 
audio-visual aids, sources for supplies and equipment, and bibliography. This revision has 
come out of suggestions from pastors and teachers in the field. 

The projects in the handicraft booklets are entirely new. The booklet idea is better 
than the loose sheets previously sent out. 

Only one comment can be made. The material is adequate and useful for daily vacation 


Bible schools and should be widely used. J.C. 


READING 


THE NEW STREETS AND ROADS. Revised. By William S. Gray, A. Sterl Artley, May 
Hill Arbuthnot. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1952. $1.80. 

The revised edition of the third grade reading textbook Streets and Roads has an over- 
all fresh, new approach but is basically much the same in methods and reading materials. 
Changes of stories are found mainly in the first two sections, which deal with the every- 
day happenings of children. Some of the stories have been supplemented and others 
replaced with more up-to-date experiences. The stories in the sections On the Road to 
Story-Land, Animals in Town and Country, and On the Roads of Long Ago have had 
few changes made. 

A valuable addition has been made both in the Teachers’ Guidebook and the students’ 
Think-and-Do workbook. There is an increased emphasis on phonics. Study of letter sounds 
has been given a much more prominent place in the reading program. It is inserted in such 
a way as to add to, rather than decrease, the enjoyment of reading. In following the more 
intensive phonics program as set up by Scott, Foresman, the children should be able to do 
a great deal more in independent reading. 

The new edition is a definite improvement for enjoyment in reading — in fresh new 
illustrations, more everyday experiences for interesting reading, and increased ease in 
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attacking new words. However, with its many good points duly recognized, mention must 
be made of the poor choice of color in textbook and workbook covers. The delicate lavender 
and yellow will show evidence of use after only a few lessons. ELEANor K. 


DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE (Col- 
lege Edition). Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 1953. 1724 pp. Plain 
edges, $5.00; thumb-indexed, $6.00. 


New dictionaries keep coming. Here is one which ranks with the best of them. It con- 
tains over 140,000 words; the definitions are well written and clear; all entries appear in 
a single alphabetical listing; the type and format are good; it contains 1200 good illustra- 
tions and has other features to recommend it. By way of comparison, it probably resembles 
The American College Dictionary (Harper and Brothers, 1948) more nearly than any other. 

The dictionary is printed on rather thin paper to avoid bulkiness. Unfortunately the 
thinness of the paper presents a disadvantage in turning pages. 

This reviewer has often wondered why dictionary publishers continue to appeal to 
Mr. Webster in their titles. Surely, Noah Webster’s American Dictionary of the English 
Language with its 12,000 entries has been a continual source of inspiration for dictionary 
makers, and, what is more, all good American dictionaries are based “on the broad foun- 
dations laid down for dictionaries by Noah Webster” (Foreword, p. vii). But if this dic- 
tionary “is neither an abridgment nor a revision of some earlier work” (Foreword, p. vii), 
why appeal to Mr. Webster, who died 110 years ago? Could it be that the name Webster 
still exerts a sales influence in the dictionary field? 

Neither the reference to the thin paper nor to the title should be regarded as a criticism 
of the volume itself. The dictionary is an excellent book for anyone who is in the market 
for a new dictionary. W. A. K. 


SoOcIOLOGY 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY. By Francis E. Merrill and H. Wentworth Eldredge. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. xii and 611. $5.50. 

Drawing largely upon recent advancements in the various segments of sociological study, 
the authors of Culture and Society have produced an up-to-date introductory text in the field 
of sociology. The title is the key to the conceptual framework of the book — that “the 
interpenetration of culture and society is continuous and reciprocal” (p.v). Believing that 
the study of sociology should result in the bettering of social conditions, the authors have 
emphasized the role of sociology in social planning. The book treats the nature of, and the 
relationships between, society and culture, relationships between social structure and per- 
sonality, population, and race, collective behavior, social institutions, social interaction, 
social change, and social planning. Intended as an introductory text, this volume gives 
a thorough presentation of fundamental sociological concepts. Prete 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Reviewed by Eleanor and Evelyn Kressmann 


BIOGRAPHY 
GREAT LIVES. By Frederick Houk Law. New York: Globe Book Company, 1952. 361 
pages. $2.00. 


Thirty great Americans are given a child-appealing review in this new book. Great 
Lives does not deal with the historic facts of these great people but rather the human interest 
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side, how they started and what encouraged them to continue. It includes famous men 
and women from the time of Marco Polo to the recent national leaders such as Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. The important people chosen for this book are placed 
into ten different categories, including the fields of music, writing, medicine, science, travel, 
education, and politics. 

The book is not suitable for detailed study but does bring interesting side lights. 
Children will enjoy it as a supplementary reader or the teacher may well use it for oral 
reading to the class. There are several interesting discussion questions at the end of each 
chapter. A bibliography is also included at the end of each chapter. The book is well 
illustrated with posed pictures and reprints of famous paintings. The reading material is 
suitable for an intermediate or upper grade child. 


HEROES OF OUR AMERICA. By Southworth and Southworth. Chicago: Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. 408 pages. $2.32. 

Thirty historical Americans have been chosen as the means for relating the history of 
our country. Americans from all walks of life are included — John Smith, Stephen Foster, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Babe Ruth. This rather unique organization of a history textbook 
results in a fresh and interesting approach to the subject. It is especially appealing to chil- 
dren of the fourth-grade level. However, with the emphasis being placed on persons, 
events have often been minimized. These would have to be supplemented. 

The storytelling itself is very interesting, the illustrations well done and meaningful, 
and the physical makeup of the book is excellent. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Clara Ingram Judson. Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Co., 1952. 
224 pages. $3.50. 

This is one of a comparatively new series of biographies being written by Mrs. Judson. 
The author is especially concerned about including only the authentic facts in the lives 
of the famous Americans she discusses. She presents these facts in appealing storylike 
form. The book has easy reading, large print, and is generously illustrated with pencil 
sketches. The inside covers have a diagrammatic map of Virginia in the time of Jefferson. 

Clara Judson begins the life of Jefferson as he is in a classroom making a clumsy 
attempt to write his name. Children will enjoy the similarity between the childhood of 
this great American to their own. This is an excellent book for every intermediate and 
upper grade library shelf. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“A HALF CENTURY OF LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN.” By John E. Anderson. 
N. E. A. Journal, March, 1958, Vol. 42, No. 8, pages 189—141. 

Dr. Anderson, the director of the Institute of Child Welfare at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, calls attention to some major milestones in our study of child development. 
A century ago a study of children was frowned upon. Since G. Stanley Hall’s day we have 
plotted learning curves and found out about transfer of training. Thorndike and Woodworth 
attacked formal discipline. Binet gave us the intelligence test. Child development centers 
were set up at Columbia, Iowa, California, Minnesota, and Yale. 

The study of mental hygiene brought new attitudes on maladjustment. Lewin sug- 
gested new group techniques. Much research has suggested the developmental approach. 
A good review of fifty years of child study. 


“TESTING FOR ‘SUGAR ON THE SLATE.’” By Sister Mary Aloise, S. N. D. The Cath- 
olic Educational Review, March, 1958, Volume LI, Number 8, pages 145—151. 

This Catholic secondary school teacher from Toledo, Ohio, points out that average 

modern high school teachers “find it exceedingly difficult to produce average spelling, 
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punctuation, and correct usage results, not to speak of grammar rules applying to speech 
and composition. The damaging fact is that these same deficient students do not know 
that they do not know.” 

This teacher attacks the saccharine in the secondary school curriculum, i. e., subject 
matter which pleases the student. She feels there is an overemphasis on self-expression. 
This reduction of standards to the lowest common denominator just to get more students 
gives the mentally handicapped very little education, and the ones with higher intelligence 
are being cheated out of using their brains. J.C. 


ScIENCE AND RELIGION. — The Washington Federation of Churches chose 
as its “Layman of the Year” a medical scientist, Dr. Albert C. Christie, a pioneer 
in X-ray work. Dr. Christie, an active Methodist, says: “It is time to call a halt 
to the old battle between science and religion and realize that we are all 
in God’s world. The last 50 years have seen the greatest scientific advance in 
the history of mankind. In spite of that there are so many things that science 
cannot show us. It is the task of religion to make us aware that we are 
spiritual beings at home only in a spiritual world. It is all God’s world, and 
what is true about it is true. We need not be afraid of science. Science helps 
to lead us to God by telling us how wonderful is the world He gave us.” — 
Lutheran Standard, December 27, 1952. 


Mosiuity or LuTHERANS. — By examining a Lutheran insurance company’s 
list of subscribers it was estimated that about 20 per cent of all Lutherans in 
the United States change addresses in a year’s time; about two per cent cross 
state lines; nearly ten per cent shift from one city to another within the same 
state; some eight per cent move to a different neighborhood in the same city. 
The survey also showed that California received the most Lutherans from other 
states, and that in the Southeast and Southwest a large influx of Lutherans 
has become evident. — The Northwestern Lutheran, January 11, 1953. 
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Martin F. LUEBKE, principal of Immanuel Lutheran School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Martin C. Pieper, professor of Mathematics and Education, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Cart BERGEN, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Hoboken, New Jersey; eminent authority 
and lecturer on the Liturgy and the Chant. 


Don D1vkMEyer, instructor in Physical Education and Psychology, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. 


Addendum 


In the article entitled “Art Appreciation for Elementary Schools,” published in the 
January, 1953, issue of this journal (pages 230—233), through an unfortunate oversight 
on the writer’s part, proper acknowledgment was not given to one of his main sources, 
namely, Art for the Schools of America by Harold Gregg (International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, 1943). This is deeply regretted by R. P. Marxhausen. 


